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Our most beloved Novenas brought together in One Exquisite Voiume . , 


The Catholic Family Book of Novenas 


The Infant Jesus of Prague 
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Imprimatur: 
% Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York 


Leather, Binding; 
Full Gold 
Page Edges 
Nearly 400 Page: 
In Full Color 
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Our Lody of the Miraculous Medal St. Anne and The Virgin Mary 
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Here Are Traditional Prayers That Lift 
The Troubled Mind and Heart to God | 


Novenas To The Sacred Heart . . . The Infant Jesus Of Prague . . . Ou 
Lady Of Perpetual Help . . . The Miraculous Medal . . . Our Sorrowfy| 
Mother . . . In Honor Of St. Francis, St. Jude, St. Anthony, St. Therese, 
St. Joseph, St. Anne... St. Mary Goretti... St. Gerard... | 
























. .. The Novena For The Faithful Departed . . . Our Lady Of Lourdes. at 
Our Lady Of Fatima . . . The Holy Ghost . . . The Christmas Noveng 

. . . The Forty Hours’ Devotion . . . The Holy Hour Of Adoration ., ' 
Lovely Hymns... Litanies . . . Other Familiar and Special rene 





‘ , - . i 
or the very first time, these beautiful Novena devotions 
have been gathered in a single volume —and nothing} 


There are nearly 400 pages illustrated throughout in full 
color. The binding is of genuine leather, with covers and] 
page edges burnished in purest gold. It is a thrilling experis 
ence to leaf through these pages...to say the lovely 
Novena prayers...to have, always at your fingertips, a 
wonderful way to use the power of prayer! 


Beautiful Hymns and Prayers. Lovely Novena Hymns were selected for 
this volume by one of the Church's most gifted musicians... and are 
recreated here in full color, complete with the music, in some of the 
most beautiful manuscripts you have ever seen. Also included is a 
treasury of familiar prayers including the Confiteor, the Act of Contri 
tion, the Apostles’ Creed... and, too, prayers for special occasions and 
intentions. Glorious Litanies... prayers of praise and petition to Our 
Lord, His Blessed Mother and the Saints ... grace these pages in color, 














has been spared in making this a book to cherish forever! J 
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with both verses and responses in their complete form. 


A Masterpiece of Printing & Binding. Every page is printed in deep, 
ich full colors with art masterworks throughout the book. The leat 
binding is soft to touch, beautifully grained and inlaid with gold 


het 
The 


pages are of vellum book paper, with a jewel-like initial to introduce | 


each devotion. Every Novena is complete in its original, familiar form 


loaned for exclusive publication in the book by the Religious Orders | 


from which they actually came. 


Examine This New Volume Without Charge 


You must hold this beautiful book to know what a treasure it is for you and 
your family. Mail the free-examination coupon today. Examine it for a week 
or two—on approval. Use it at home... in church. Carry it with you for fre- 
quent reading. If you decide to return the book, there is no obligation. If you 
keep it, send only $1 a month until only $3.95 plus mailing cost is paid, 


$4395 IF PLEASED WITH FREE EXAMINATION 
only — 


Payable $1 Monthly 
Genuine Leather Binding! Finest qual- 
ity leathers, richly finished and 
hed, deeply embossed. 


Tooling in Pure Gold! The cover is 
inlaid with pure leaf gold; binding 
edges and page edges burnished in 
24-Karat gold also, 

Nearly 400 Pages in Full Color! Special 
type style for easy reading. 

Treasury of Prayers! Each devotion is 
complete with lovely Novena Hymns 
and Litanies. There is also a treasury 
of familiar prayers, and prayers for 
special intentions. 


Art Masterpieces Throughout! Magnili- 
cent paintings by many of the world’s 
great artists are reproduced in radiant 
colors. A full color hand-illuminated 
initial in a jewel-like setting intro 
duces each Novena. 


Vatican Tapestries! Centuries-old, 
hand-woven, tapestries portraying the 
first Pentecost and the Assumption re 
produced in full color as end papers. 


Rich Indulgences Granted! Introduc: 
tions tell about each Novena and of 
the rich Indulgences granted thosé 
who make these devotions. 


© 1957 John J. Crawley & Co., Inc., 48 West 47th Street, New York 36, N.Y, 
dn Canada, order from McAinsh & Co., Ltd., Toronto 5, Ontario 
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BOOKS LIKE THESE AT SAVINGS — AND A LOVELY MISSAL Zree/ 


‘Fulton f Sheen 
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Inviting you to join 
our Catholic book club and re- 
ceive this beautiful Missal FREE! 


We make this offer solely to acquaint you with the many advantages 
of belonging to America’s leading Catholic book club — ‘The Cath- 
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n full olic Literary Foundation. The Saint Joseph Daily Missal, shown, 


s and) here, will be yours as a gift, just for joining at this time. We'll send 
‘perf it to you by return mail as your free enrollment premium and it 
ovely) will be only the beginning of many money-saving benefits you'll 
PS, 2% enjoy. As a member you will receive discounts up to 25% on 
monthly selections, plus a free book dividend every time you buy 
-d for | four books. You need never take a book you don’t want. Only 
dare} those you indicate you want will come to you, and even these are 
f the} sent on five days’ approval with return privileges if you are not 


is 2) completely satisfied. 
Ontr}: 


> and | THE ONLY CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB OFFERING YOU ALL 
os | OF THE FOLLOWING BENEFITS . . . 


>olor, 





@ A beautiful missal free just for joining! 

deep,| @ A free book dividend worth up to $6.00 with each four 
ather | books you buy; 

(he | @ Additional savings with generous discounts on selections- 


duce | 


foal of-the-month (These selections are never more than $3.00 to 
fone members, even though their regular price may be much 
i. higher.); 
@ You receive each month, without charge, the attractive and 
| informative Forecast magazine announcing and describing 
“— the monthly selection and giving you information about 


other new, approved Catholic books as well! 


if yu  @ Your only obligation as a member is to buy four books a 
year from the hundred or more made available 
to you. 































SAINT JOSEPH 
DAILY MISSAL 


(Including revised Mass rubrics and new 
Holy Week liturgy) 
The Saint Joseph Daily Missal contains the 
complete Mass for each day in the liturgical year 
in a compact daily missal you'll use with utmost 
ease. Completely up-to-date, it includes the most 
recent liturgical changes in the Mass rubrics and 
Holy Week services, and modern Confraternity 
translation of Epistles and Gospels. Also a treas- 
ury of popular prayers and devotions and pages of 
beautiful illustrations, many of them in full color. 


@ You can actually save up to 50% in the first year 
soni alone with your free enrollment gift, free book 
vorld’s dividend, and the price-savings on selections. 








“7 All books offered by The Catholic Literary Founda- 
Socmm| tion are approved Catholic titles in their original 
ng high-quality publishers’ editions. They range greatly 
yApers. in variety from novels and biographies to saints’ 
dal lives and other non-fiction of current interest. 
and of 


Foundation membership is your most economical 
and convenient way of providing wholesome 
Catholic reading for the entire family! 


those 


——— 


N. Y. 











THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 
400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


You may enter my name as a member of The Catholic Literary 
Foundation and send me as my free enrollment gift the Saint Joseph 
Daily Missal. | understand that my only obligation will be to pur- 
chase four Foundation books in the next twelve months and that a 
free book dividend will be sent to me after the purchase of every 
fourth book for as long as | choose to remain a member. 
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Sexton Quality Foods are enjoyed 
by millions of people. Established 
74 years, Sexton is America’s great- 
est food service for restaurants, 
hotels, hospitals, schools, transpor- 
tation lines. Sexton serves over 
60,000 establishments from coast to 
coast. Sexton warehouses are na- 
tion wide—insuring prompt deliv- 
eries, Treat your family to a restau- 
rant mealsoon! Ask for Sexton’sTea, 







ck Urry, 
"Guaranteed by © 
Good Housekeeping 
o op ry 


Sexton 


- e 45 apveansie HS 
CTO RULS LED John Sexton & Co., 
3 Chicago 








FOLDING CHAIRS 
WITH KNEELER 


PERFECT FOR OVERCROWDED CONDITIONS 


The CLARIN Kneeler Chair gives you dignified 
seating and kneeling equipment with practi- 
cally no additional cost to your budget. That's 
because the Kneeler Chair is actually two 
chairs in one: 1. Fullfills seating and kneeling 
requirements for religious services. 2. Serves 
as a regular folding chair, with the kneeler 
in the ‘‘up’’ position, for social functions. 


\ 


Unequalled 10 YEAR GUARANTEE! | 


‘ Write for complete information | 


MANUFACTURING CO 


Chicago 44, Ill. 








Dept. 21, 4640 W. Harrison St. 
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TI am a former subscriber to THE SIGN 
and I used to enjoy it immensely, especially 
the Letters Department. 

I cancelled my = subscription, however, 
along with many other people, for the rea 


son that the letters 


tiny 
print, | had to wear glasses and then look 
through a magnifying glass. 

This is too bad, considering that 
devote pages and pages to blah blah in big 
print 


being in such 


you 


Mrs. F. K. McGowan 
Drrrorr, Micu. 
WHY? 

\re you really being serious when you 
pertinently ask (July): “Why is it that so 
many whose consciences are acutely aware 
of the guilt of sins of sex are indifferent to 
the immorality of graft?” Are not right 


consciences the product of moral guidance 


education? I don’t remember eve 

hearing a sermon on the topic of the im 
morality of graft from parish clergy. 

H. M. Laypen 

New York, N. \ 

I'll take the 

and banking. 


“next to last one’’—on labor 


The crimes you mention are, 


course, both dishonest. That should 
answer that, only I'd like to mention that 
“Labor’’—I refer to LABOR DICTATORS 


| is continually beating the brains out of con 


sumer, practical Americans (all of us) 
RICHARD A. BRADLEY 


Hopoken, N. J 


Re: your recent category of questions 
the public may have a few to ask you in 
return. For instance, why has THE Sicn 


consistently sided with labor (and Reuther) 
against management? 

Rev. J. E 
BAILEyS HaArsor, Wis 


Noonan, O.M.I 


Why is it that you ask the question in 
You that 
much of the answers are the teachings you 


paragraph six? must be aware 
mention in paragraphs seven and eight? 
Lioyp GuZEK 


WHITING, IND 


In THe “Why 
that a tendency to 
favor capital in any dispute with labor?”. 


SIGN (July) ask: 
so many Catholics show 


you is it 


What a question! I am past seventy and 
saw capitalism at its worst in the nineties 
and after and if I had not been born a 


Catholic I would probably have become a 


Marxist because in those days the workei 
was really a wage slave 

But times have changed, for nqw labor is 
the cruel tyrant that become a 


dangerous menace to our country than Com 


has more 


munism, so much so that tens of millioy 
of people in America regard it with abho 
rence because of its arrogant injustice an 


the terrible and ruthless methods it en] 


ploys to gain its ends. .. . | 


M. J. Hoca 


e 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


My answer to Catholic workers taking the} 
part of capital is that labor leaders hay 


made unions politics now too. They fe 
they are being exploited by men who ar 
power mad. 


My thanks for such penetrating questions 

I hope they force many people to “think 
Mrs. Betry J. Ritsoy 
E. St. Lous, i. 

You iS os >} 
(July) packs in my opinion a very goo 
punch. I like it very 
have revealed to us, 


editorial headed “Why 
much because youl 
Catholic, Protestant 
and Jew, that the majority of people at 
the the 
own opinion on matters, because if they d 


this democracy feat voicing of 


they'll lose their political influence, the 
job (if a common worker), or maybe bus 
ness. 


Dran L. Tori 


Flemington, N. Y. 





No one can ever accuse you of running 


“me-too” letters column and the response 
you will get to your editorial “Why | 
It... .?” will prove your point. And that 


one of the reasons I like your magazine 
Wittiam FE. Man 
Ocransipr, N.Y | 
Might it against } 
Christian charity to suggest in print tha] 


not be an offense 
a fellow Catholic publication possibly fakes | 
its letter column or consigns critical letters | 
to the wastebasket? If it 
why not check up; if it doesn’t bother yo 

i 


bothers vou s 


why waste good print and cast doubt « 


the integrity of fellow Catholics who ma) 
be sincere, or do you prefer to “hang 
separately.” 

Also, 


praise 


on the subject of overwhelming 
“letter 
¥ 


your own readers section before throwing f 


from writers.” why not sca 


stones at someone else? j 
' 
WARREN DaAvusci 


Hicksvittr, N. Y. 


AULD LANG SYNE 


How pleasant it was for me to read you 
article on France’s Pierre 'Ermite. (July 
In my Sorbonne days, in 1896, I knew him 
and loved him. He vears olde 
than He used to dav an 
article in La Croix. 1 think of him now 4 | 
O. Henry. 7 under the 
impression that he died long ago. I 
sume that, like 


was ten 


write 





me, every 


a sort of was 


me. he is “oneratus se@ 
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honoratus cum multis senilibus infirmiia 


tibus”: a typical nonagenarian, also a | 
standard French priest, a twin-brother of | 


our Saint John Vianney, le curé d’Ars. 


Rev. I. M. Leven, Pub. | 


GLENDALE, OHIO 


TEAMSTERS 


I have received your magazine. I am dis- | 
appointed and surprised that in a Catholic 


magazine you would publish an article 
about the Teamsters. (June and July) 
I know it is all true; [ can’t see what good 
it will do your magazine to expose them. 
As you know, they are very powerful. I 
would fear what they could do to the 
Catholic churches and_ schools. 

Mrs. ANNA M. CHAMBERS 
PASADENA, CALIF. 


IRISH MARKET PLACE 


Re “Irish Market Place” (June) being set | 


up to resemble a story: 

Many people never use a table of con 
tents; thus they would mistake the article 
for a story and, in their impatience to dis- 
cover a plot, they would miss the beauty 
of the article. 

WILuiAM H. Davis 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


LICIA ALBANESE 


In Thomas Ryan's article on Mme. 
Albanese in THe Stcn (July), the picture 
“Albanese at the Met” is said to be a scene 
from Manon. 

It is really from La Traviata. It shows 
Licia Albanese as Violetta Valery when the 
tenor (Giacinto Prandelli?) describes the 
first time he saw the girl—“Un di felice ...” 

EDWARD BucZyNskI 
Cuicaco 47, IL. 


A caption writer flipped his operas. 


I wish to congratulate you on the fine 
article that appeared in the last issue of 
Tne SIGN concerning Licia Albanese. 1 
enjoyed it very much. 

Hon. Paut P. Rao 
New York, N. Y. 


THE CHURCH AND THE FARMER 


The July interview with Monsignor 
Ligutti, by James O'Gara, was very well 
done. The facts were reported in the Mon 
signor’s characteristic phrases and the pic- 
tures were certainly characteristically na 
tural poses. It was the next best thing to 
a trip to Des Moines for a personal visit 
to the Monsignor. 

I feel qualified to make this appraisal 
of Mr. O’Gara’s article, as I was at the 
Des Moines office, as Executive Secretary of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Con 
ference, from February 1952 to April 1954, 
lam now pastor of a rural parish in the 
Boston Archdiocese. 

Rev. DaNiet F. DUNN 
Wrst Acton, Mass. 


\m delighted with the magazine, the 
quality of articles, photos, reviews, and 











RECHARGE YOUR BODY WITH 
PEP AND STRENGTH FOR 
30 DAYS az ou expense! 


EEL tired? ... run-down? ... worn-out before your time? 

Do you come home from work too exhausted to enjoy the 
full companionship of your wife, your family, your friends? 
If so, you may be suffering from a common and easily cor- 
rected deficiency in your diet. 

Yes, you may be well-fed, but poorly nourished. The food 
you eat may just not contain the necessary vitamins and 
minerals you need — robbing you of the vim, vigor and 
youthful vitality that is rightfully yours! 

Now you can RECHARGE you body with high-potency 
Vitasafe C.F. Capsules. Each capsule contains just the right 
amounts of lipotropic factors, vitamins and minerals to keep 
you healthy and vigorous. You owe it to yourself and your 
family to find out whether Vitasafe High Potency Capsules 
will restore the pep and energy — the youthful vitality — 
you’d like to have! And you can find out at absolutely no 
cost — by accepting this sensational free offer today! 















































EACH DAILY VITASAFE 
CAPSULE CONTAINS 
Choline Bitartrate 31.4 mg. 
Inositol 15 mg. 
di-Methionine 10 mg. 
Vitamin A 12,500 USP Units 
4 | G is Vitamin D 1,000 USP Units 
Vitamin C 75 mg. 
Vitamin B, 5 mg. 
POTENCY Vitamin Bs 2.5 me. 
Vitamin Bs 0.5 mg. 
Vitamin Bis 1 mcg. 
Wiacin Amide 40 mg. 
LIPOTROPIC FACTORS, MINERALS and VITAMINS — | {ai:n?ariment “sme 
You poy only 25¢ to help cover postage and shipping expense to anywhere in the U.S.A. —— ° 4 
Safe Nutritional Formula Containing 25 Proven Ingredients: Choline, Inositol, Methi- Phosphorus ean 
onine, 11 Vitamins (Including Blood-Building B-12 and Folic Acid) Plus 11 Minerals iron 30 mg. 
Cobalt 0.04 mg. 
Copper we 
To prove to you the remark- Mohd Star 
able advantages of the Vitasafe HOW THE VITASAFE PLAN we 0.075 me. 
Plan... we will send you, with- OPERATES TO SAVE YOU MONEY cotaestom ein 
out charge, a 30-day free supply ee x f manasa co 
you receive your ree enesium g 
of high-potency VITASAFE C. F. 30-day supply of vitamins, you Compare this formula 
CAPSULES so you can discover are under no obligation to buy with any other! 
for yourself how much healthier, anything. With your vitamins 
happier and peppier you may you will also receive a handy 
feel after a few days’ trial. Just postcard. If after taking your 
one of these capsules each day free Vitasafe capsules for three 
supplies your body with over weeks you are not satisfied in 
twice the minimum adult daily sumoeen an a =~ 
requirement of Vitamins A, C matter. Otherwise, it’s up to us 
and D—five times the minimum = ie 
you don’t have to do a thing 
adult daily requirement of Vita- and we will see that you get your 
min B-1 and the full concentra- thi ef ¥ on 
tion recommended by the Na- time for as long as you wish, at 
tional Research Council for the the low, money-saving price of 
other four important vitamins! only $2.78 per month. 
Each capsule also contains the 








amazing Vitamin B-12, one of - 
the most remarkably potent ©1957 Vitasafe Corp. 


nutrients known to science. 43 West 61st St. 
NewYork23,N.Y. 4 
AMAZING NEW PLAN SLASHES ‘ankeciae cameras , = 
VITAMIN PRICES ALMOST IN HALF! Veale dedicat ciadiadaiin eoeeeeeeeeeee 


With your free vitamins you VITASAFE CORP. 320.6 +f 
oth y Hel I: 2 43 West 61st St., New York 23, N. Y. . 
will also receive complete de- if |: Please send me free a 30-day supply of the proven ° 
tails regarding the benefits of yourse S VITASAFE CF (Comprehensive Formula) Cap- °| 
an amazing new plan that pro- or - « Sules, under your nto buy 0d pian. 1 famine, of 
, inder any obligation to buy additional vita . 
vides you regularly with all the someone I: and after trying my free sample supply, I may, 
vitamins and minerals you will * accept the monthly benefits and substantial sav-° 
need. This Plan actually enables YOu love f° en sor enr reject them simply By returning the 
you to receive a 30-day supply Of #9 new I: postcard provided with my free supply. In any® 
vitamins every month regularly, h " h d case, the trial month's supply of 30 VITASAFE «| 
safely and factory fresh for ex- Nea th an I: Capsules is mine to use free. 


actly $2.78—or 45% lower than happiness! }- 1 ENCLOSE 25¢ for packing and postage. . 
the usual retail price. BUT YOU © tue 
DO NOT HAVE TO DECIDE e IMO. .ercrcccererrrrererssesses soceceeveesecenseneneccenesenessossesccoseseoecoes 


NOW-—you are under no obliga- MAIL I: DI eicrcacscsrccesoscces secaeaetune tices 
tion to buy anything from us * 
whatsoever. To get your free 30- COUPON 6 a posses ~ poe sores Zone —_ aes 7. 
er limited to those who have never taken ad- 
day supply and learn all about NOW! I: vantage of it. Only one trial supply per family. 
the benefits of this amazing new J. _ IN CANADA: 223 Church St., Toronto 2, Ont. 
Plan, be sure to send the post- e Canadian Formula adjusted to local conditions. * | 
card now! l e 
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SAMERICA'S FINEST MISSALS and PRAYER BOOKS! 


The Mass for Children 


By Rev. L. Lovasik, S.V.D. 
—, 


§ 

§ 

§ 

§ lass 
§ | 

§ 

§ 

§ 


New Pictorial Mass 
Book — A step-by- 
step portrayal of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the 


Mass 








Mass in large, true- 
to-life full colored 
pictures with the cor- 
N responding __ prayers 
§ from the Missal. Mass 
§ prayers are simple 
c and easily under- 





ie Peers 





stood. 64 pages. 
¢ No. 70/04—Flexible leatherette .50 
Y No. 70/67—Hard cover, gold stamped 1.00 





N 
§ Catholic Girl’s Manual 
and Sunday Missal 


By Rev. W. Carroll 
A New Practical 
Prayer Book, 
ally edited 
Modern American 
Teenage Girl. Con- 
tains 70 black and 
white drawings and 
44 color reproduc- 
tions of the Life of 
Christ, practical re- 
flections and coun- 
sels, complete Sun- 
day Missal and a 
treasury of prayers. 
Y No. 950/00—Black cloth, red edges 3.50 
No. 950/02—Simulated leather, gold edges 4.50 


especi- 
for the 





a 





§ Saint Joseph DAILY MISSAL 
By Rev. H. Hoever 


Preferred by Schools 
—because of its rich 
modern beauty, com- 
pleteness, simplified 
arrangement, and li- 
turgical explanations. 
With 12 colored mas- 
terpieces, large type 
the 
Confraternity Version. 
§ No. $10/22—Cloth, pe edges ..... 
No. 810/02—Simul. leather, gold edges 


throughout, and 





3.75 
6.50 





I Pray the Mass 
By Rev. H. Hoever 


Today’s Most Popu- 
lar Sunday Missal. 
For devout assistance 
at Holy Mass Catho- 
lics everywhere are 
using this simplified 
arrangement of the 
Sunday Missal. Con- 
fraternity Text of the 





Child of God | 


By Rev. J. M. Lelen. 


A completely new & 
prayer book for little 
26 N 


Beautiful New and § 


boys and girls. 


Inspiring and Instruc- N 
tive pictures in Full N 
Color. Large type in 


Sense Line Arrange- 





ment. 80 pages. 


\ 
No. 301/04-R—Red leatherette .... -50 N 
No. 301/67-R—Leatherette, hard cover -80 N 








No. 
No. 


A Young Man Prays § 


By Edward F. Garesché, S.J. § 


13 Illustrations in full § 


color. N 
A treasury of prac y 
prac 
tical and _ original \ 
thoughts, counsels § 
and prayers for & 
young men, with .) 


complete Ordinary of 
the Mass, Confession N 
and Communion 9¥ 
Prayers, and Epistles § 
and Gospels for N 
every Sunday of the Y 
Year. 384 pages. § 


330/00—Black cloth, red edges 2.50 § 
330/02—Simulated leather, gold edges 3.25 § 








Saint Joseph SUNDAY MISSAL 9 
By Rev. H. Hoever 


Most beautiful, com- 
plete, and simplified Y 
Sunday Missal. With § 
the Confraternity Ver- N 
sion, “Helps” to pray Y 
the Mass, Ordinary in § 
Red and Black, Litur- § 


gical Calendars, the 

Rosary illustrated in » 

full color, and many 

prayers and  devo- § 

tions. Extra large N 

type. y 

: S 

No. 820/05—Leatherette, red edges ...... 1.25 \ 
No. 820/00—Black cloth. red edges ...... 2.50 








New Testament is 
used throughout. 
No. 440/05—Leatherette, red edges ....... .60 
No. 440/13—Leather, gold edges ........- 2.25 


Mary, My Hope § 


A completely new col- § 
lection of prayers and § 
devotions to the Bles- N 
sed Virgin. With Y 
every Feast of the § 
Blessed Virgin Mary— N 
its History, Novenas, ) 


Triduums. Complete § 
Rosary Novena N 
Prayers, Mass Devo- Y 
tions and full page 





illustrations in color. 


No. 365/00-BL—Blue cloth, gold stamping 2.75 = 
No. 365/02-BL—Simulated leather ........ 3.50 > | 


WHERE CATHOLIC BOOKS ARE SOLD 





editorials. Happy to see the recognitioy 
you gave Monsignor Ligutti, that apostle of 


the world! 
DAN Kang 
Ass’T. EXECUTIVE SeEcy§ 
ARCHDIOCESAN COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC Mey} 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


THE WAY OF WAUGH 


It was disappointing to find, ina ol 
zine many people besides myself considerf 
the finest of its kind in the Catholic pressf 
the dull, trivial Evelyn 
Waugh in you 


interview with 


August issue. 


It was not an “unusual interview,” it wast 
banal; and Waugh said very little, accord 
ing to your interviewer, that could not 
have been abstracted from other public 
statements he has made. In his mos! 
promising questions, Mr. Ryan showed an 


uncanny ability at suggesting that his sub. § 
ject 

With 
likely. 


had nothing interesting to contribute 


Evelyn Waugh, this seems most un: } 
Jeremy CLONCLIFFE 
Cuicaco, ILL. } 

' 


KATHERINE BURTON 


' 
Katherine Burton, ‘ 
in the July issue was 


Ihe article’ by 
“Woman to Woman,” 


a shocking example of effrontery and de: 
ceit; a diatribe that will accomplish nothing 
as far as good will and betterment of 


parishes are concerned. .. . 
Father Fichtei 
well 


as we 


Catholic 
well in- 


and every othe: 


educated and so 
know, that 


from college 


priest: are 


formed, they don’t need 


any advice women. ... 
W. J. FLEMING 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


Burton in the 
first’ article 


Concerning K, 
This is not 
clergy for exhorting the 

Never will the day will 
do even a fraction of the spiritual growth 
and Christ's 
Mystical Body that one priest does in dis- 


July issue. 
rebuking the 
a eae 


her 


come when she 


aiding wound-healing — of 


tributing the sacraments. 
think 
directed 


those to 
his 


In this particular case, I 
Father Fichter 
should in true humility, 
ask 
they 
busv to 


whom words 
instead of bristling, 
they are doing all 
that are 


bones 


themselves whethei 
could Those 
make 


would be 
what Father 


too 
ove! 
said 

Wo. Ponce, JR 
Wasuincton, N, J. 


It is totally unfair to say that sociologists 
spend their time painfully discovering the 
But it the 
can 


seems that hest 
the 
Katherine 


concerning 


obvious even 
essential! 
Burton 
Father 
Catholic 
the pastor be 
the Mystical 


of them miss 
writes in 
Fichter’s 

college 


Indeed, as 
the July Sten 
observations female 
should not 
“up” on essential matters like 
Body and the liturgy? What is more im- 
| portant than the liturgical life of the 
| parish? And do not all other parish affairs 
depend essentially on this? 


on 


graduates, why 


This is not to 


imply that other parish affairs are unim- 
portant. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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hy dlikor’s P2Ake 


Gangsters— Soviet Style 


VERY major 


every 


the Soviet 
Party line, every pro- 
important functionary, 
every upgrading or downgrading of a public official, 
every outcry of the controlled press sets the pro- 


event in 
the 
nouncement of an 


Empire, 


wiggle in 


fessional, semi-professional, and amateun specialists 
in the United States to work to interpret the event. 
That’s as it should be. We don’t object to it at 


all. 


What we can’t understand and what we do object 


to is the number of “specialists’—in the govern- 
ment and out of it—who look at Soviet Russia 
through rose-tinted glasses. Every change is in- 


terpreted favorably. Nearly every major event from 
Stalin’s death up to and including the recent purge 
of Molotov, et al., is interpreted as a turning away 
from the Communist weakening of the 
Soviet Empire, and a narrowing of the gulf between 
Fast and West. 

This is sheer nonsense. We should get it through 
oul and for all that Communism is 
evil and that its leaders are 
the ladder of the 
States instead of in Soviet Russia, would 
be the top men of Murder, Incorporated. 

Recently a little came to desk 
the Committee on Un-American Activities. 
It was prepared by the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice of the Library of Congress and gave a thumb- 
nail sketch of Nikita Khrushchev, current top dog 
in the Kremlin kennel. There’s nothing new in it, 
but it condenses a lot into a few paragraphs. 

Khrushchev startled the world by his speech 
condemning Stalin at the 20th Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party. 


line, a 


heads once 
essentially 
had 
United 


men who, 


they climbed success in 


brochure our 


from 


He depicted Stalin as 
the head of a gang of murderers and secret police 
terrorists and accused him of “criminal 
of socialist Jegality,” ‘barbaric 
strous falsification,” ‘‘a 


violation 
tortures,” “mon- 
mania for greatness,” etc. 

Only a few years before—naturally while Stalin 
was still living—this sycophant referred to him as 
“our father, sage teacher, and brilliant leader of 
the party, the Soviet people, and all the toilers of 
the world.” 

The fact is that Khrushchev was one of Stalin’s 
right-hand men in the execution of his maniacal 
barbarities. 

Khrushchev rose to the upper levels of the Soviet 


autocracy on the wave of the notorious purges of 
the 1930’s. Stalin personally selected him to carry 
out the bloody purge in the Ukraine in 1938. He 
Ukrainian national 
sciousness and self-determination. His deeds during 
a three-year period of practical dictatorship in the 
Ukraine made him one of the most hated men in 
this part of Soviet Russia. As Moscow party chief, 


was a violent enemy of con- 


he organized crowded meetings at which his un- 
derlings demanded the execution of members of the 
party’s élite. 

In his surge to first place in the Communist hier- 
archy, Khrushchev betrayed and destroyed his 
closest associates, helped to eliminate what little 
independence was left to the peasants, and crushed 
the Hungarian revolt in the innocent 
men, women, and children. 

He loathes our democratic 


blood of 


form of government 
and our system of free enterprise. He seldom misses 
an opportunity, especially when in his cups, to 
revile us. He is as versatile as he is wicked and 
means he effective: nuclear 
blackmail, subversion, propaganda, interference in 
the affairs of other states, exploitation of anti- 
colonial and nationalist feelings in Asia and Africa, 
and direct revolutionary action. 


uses any considers 


HE practical conclusion of all this is that, in 

negotiating with the Reds, whether for arms 

reduction or anything else, we keep in mind 
that we are dealing with men with a more depraved 
moral outlook than that of an American gangster. 
We are dealing with men who make no distinction 
between right and wrong, truth and error. Their 
sole purpose is the victory of Communism and of 
Soviet Russia and the destruction of the West and 
of Christian civilization. The greatest obstacle in 
their path is the United States, and they will use 
every means at their disposal to destroy us. 

A further, practical conclusion is that we never 
take their word for anything. We should apply 
rigorously the old adage, “Actions speak louder 
than words.” 


Yethn Nealek Gomer, 62 
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FACT AND COMMENT 





EDITORIALS 


A new magazine has appeared on the American scene. Call- 


ing itself ‘a conservative review,” Modern Age brought forth 


its first issue dated Summer, 1957. The conservatism advo- 
cated is not the blind defense of 
Tradition and the status quo or that hidebound 
conservatism which wishes to 
Progress hold back Niagara. Rather it 


maintain the normal 
marriage Which nature establishes between genuine progress 


wishes to 
and sound tradition. Those familiar with such writings as 
Clinton Rossiter’s Conservatism in America or Russell Kirk’s 
The Conservative Mind understand the 
quarterly’s editorial trend. In a society where pseudo liberal- 


will readily new 
ism has run wild, this new magazine may attract many minds 
whose sympathies lie with the deeper traditions of Western 
civilization, without sound tra- 


There is no true progress 


dition. 


True progress cannot be separated from sound tradition. 
This is easily understood by all in the field of knowledge. 
It took mankind thousands of years of co-operative ettort to 
devise the alphabet. It was one of the greatest achievements 
of human gentus, Today, children learn their abc’s within a 
few weeks and thus acquire a key that can unlock the written 
treasures Of the past. Medical science, nuclear physics, all 
departments of knowledge, develop gradually as one genera- 
tion hands over to another its rich capital of tradition. It 
would be madness for a scientist to ignore tradition and try 
to learn everything in his field ‘from scratch.” 

There is a difference between science and wisdom. Every- 
one grants the importance of tradition in preserving and de- 
veloping the physical sciences. By tradition, such sciences as 


physics, chemistry, and biology constantly unfold as men 


receive an increasingly clearer vision of the nature of the 
material universe. But it is wisdom that gives direction in 
the use of such knowledge. Wisdom deals with the nature otf 
the Creator nature of man and human 


destiny, social relations and personal conduct. In this field, 


and creation, the 


the role of tradition is far less appreciated. 


The spiritual forces responsible for America’s greatness are 
rooted deeply in sound tradition. America’s tradition 
from the spiritual traditions of Western civilization. At bot- 
tom, this tradition sprang principally from an awareness of 
the divine intent in creation as manifested through Moses 
and the Prophets, Christ and the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment. It was, above all else, Christianity which caught up 
and formed anew the heritage of the Greek’s love for the 
fine arts, his passion for beauty and form as well as the Ro- 
man’s regard for justice, law and order, and the virtue of 
piety which loyally bound a man to his family and country. 
Che authentic tradition in democratic institutions is simply 


rose 


based on an aristocracy of the individual, for every man is 


IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 





United Press 


Richard 


Pope Pius XII blesses victim 
Skelton, son of comedian Red Skelton. The Pope told the 
Skeltons: “Clean laughter is one of God’s finest gifts.” 


doomed leukemia 
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whose home was destroyed in French bombing raid. Outnumbered ten- 


to-one, rebel army gives every 


of God and given a divine destiny, with 


God-given rights which must be 


created in the image 


secured by governments. 


Today, thanks to the freewheeling excesses of pseudo 
liberalisim, vast numbers of Americans have been divorced 
from our genuine tradition. They have made the noble name 


of “Liberal” a by-word of reproach. They have brought the 


term “intellectual” into disrepute. The society largely formed 


by this gypsy-like mood too often corresponds to that type 


of democracy once described by G. K as a 


Chesterton 


fevered attempt “to reduce all things to a common denomina 


tor of vulgarity Lotalitarianism is the ultimate result of 
such a suicidal concept of society 
We all want progress. But mere change is not progress. 


Real 
tradition, which springs 
Any 
\mericans who can help us recapture contact with the roots 


People progress toward hell as well as toward heaven 


progress must be founded on sound 


from the true nature and destiny of man group ol 


of our tradition are to be warmly 


genuine welcomed in ow 
midst. We need more men today who know where they 
came from and where they are going 
Last June 17, three decisions handed down by the Supreme 


Court brought to a boil a large area of public opinion which 


had been simmering quite a while. Among the more incisive 


reactions provoked by these de- 
cisions was that of the 
Bar 


Ameriean Bar on \merican 


\ssociation’s Committee on 
the High Court the Bar As 
sociation itself tabled a resolution 


calling for all-out endorsement of the Supreme Court, the 


Communism. While 


\ssociation’s Committee on Communism turned in an ex 


fifteen 
handed down by the High Court during the past fifteen 


tensive report analyzing and discussing decisions 


months. These decisions, it was maintained, directly affected 


the national security. 


United Press 


Officers of rebel Algerian Army give on-the-spot aid to family head 


sign of a well-organized military 


Religious New 
Bishop John J. Wright of Worcester, Mass., ded- 
wcates St. Christopher shrine on Worcester's 


force Route 70. He urged “sense and sanity” on roads 


To protect the nation’s weakened defenses, the report sought 
a remedy in Congressional action. Specifically, the Committee 
recommended legislation which would: protect the security 
of FBI files while guaranteeing due process and adequate 
proolt to the accused; allow Congress at least as much freedom 
in investigating subversives as they are at present permitted 
when questioning businessmen and labor leaders; permit the 
Government to get risks to 

when such risks are not employed in 


rid of national security even 
“Sensitive positions,” 
permit federal authorities to question aliens about to be de- 
ported concerning Communist affiliation; make it clear that 
the Smith Act prohibits the advocating and teaching of the 
violent overthrow of the United States Government; permit 
schools, universities, and other organizations to set their 
standards of membership high enough to exclude those who 
refuse to testify frankly and fully about their past activities 
in furtherance of Communist plans to conquer the free world 
by subversion. Pseudo liberals, of course, will call these pro- 


posals “hysterical.” It is their favorite word. 


The remedies sought appear sensible. It is to be noted that 
the Committee does not offer any Court Reorganization Plan. 
There is no attempt to tamper with the American system ol 
While bills 
to regulating the unpopular activities of the 


Government. twenty are pending in Congress 


with a view ig 
has 


Supreme Court, the Bar Association’s Committee 


to the 


gone 
the lawmakers. 

Its function is to 
the Constitution 


remedy: 
the 


source of 
make 


statutes and even 


more directly 
The Court 
interpret them 


does not laws. 
But the 
are in the hands of the lawmakers, the representatives of the 
people, Consequently, it is to the Legislature that the people 
must look for adequate legislation to protect the national 
security. 


So if they “can’t go there from here,” then in the interest 


of adequately safeguarding the national security, the Legis- 


lature should quickly find another effective legal 


point ol 
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departure. Within the magnificent framework of the Con- 
stitution they surely can find adequate legal remedies for 
sell-preservation. Moreover, such measures will help restore 
respect for law and order—which respect is the main bulwark 
behind the Supreme Court decisions. 


It is tempting, as labor’s holiday approaches, to make every 
effort to find good things to say about organized labor. That 
could be done this year without much difficulty, but the re- 

sulting piece would not be realis- 
A Gloomy tic. In all candor, we approach 
Labor Day, 1957, with a sense of 
Labor Day foreboding. There are many rea- 
sons for this attitude, but the pri- 
mary reason is the forthcoming convention of the “eamsters 
This might have been a reform convention dedicated to the 
slow but necessary process of cleaning up the scandal and 
corruption in this powerful organization. Present signs, at 
least, indicate that such may not be the case. 

On the contrary, we may see open defiance of the decent 
forces of the community. The revelations of the Senate hear- 
ings, the standards of ethical practices set up by the A.F.L.- 
C.1.0., and the outraged indignation of union members may 
well be flouted. This may be done in the form of apparent 
changes that do not affect the substance of the evil. Or it 
may be a naked challenge by power-hungry leaders. 

We may well hope that our forebodings will be proved 
unfounded. An Teamsters union could hardly 
remain within the parent federation. It may take with it 


unregenerate 


other leaders, eager for power or seeking to preserve intact 
their sources of spoil. We might even have a rival federation 
headed by powerful and ruthless men. 


Such an entente, with its underworld connections, would be a 
challenge to the entire nation. Ultimately it would have to 
be crushed as a threat law, the life- 
blood of any civilized community. But, in the meantime, the 


to the effectiveness of 


economic system would suffer grievously. The better elements 
in organized labor would lose greatly in the community re- 
vulsion that is bound to follow. 

One of the most unfortunate facts, from the viewpoint of 
public relations, is that the worst faults of labor are usually 
very evident, to the general public. Its achievements are not 
always so well known. For example, the mass-production 
unions have generally been free from corruption. They have 
often done excellent work for then But millions 
of Americans have had little or no contact with such unions. 


members. 


But the public does know from first-hand experience the 
practices of the teamsters or the building-trade unions. It 
knows of wages that seem unconscionably high, jurisdictional 
disputes, and limitations of output. These practices may be 
exaggerated. But they are not figments of the imagination 
or inventions by the enemies of labor. 

Phe same applies to the practices of some unions that still 
discriminate against members on the basis of race. It is not 
easy to join such unions in the fight for justice in labor rela- 
tions, when their own constitutions or practices enforce in- 


Justice in race relations. 


Rights and responsibilities are closely intertwined. We want 
labor to have its rights, but we do not accord it a position of 
irresponsible privilege. Let us hope that this impending crisis 
will renew the ideals that lie behind our union movement. 
Especially we hope that all, from the topmost leaders to the 
hewest member, will join in this crusade of restoration, Then 
we can call the present phase the darkness before the dawn 
of labor’s brilliant tomorrow. 






United Press 


Gathered in Assisi for 113th General Chapter of Franciscan 
Order, monks walk toward the Portiuncula, the little chapel 
where St. Francis died. Chapel is housed in large basilica 





Religious News 


incoming prest- 


Joseph W. Cunningham of Hartford, Conn., 


dent of Serra International, poses with outgoing prexy, 


Norman Gordon of Kansas City, Mo., Serra aids seminarians 
1957 
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Wide World 
H. J. Stieferman is one of the regular adorers who have 
maintained constant vigil before the Blessed Sacrament in 


Corpus Christi Church, Oklahoma City, for seven years 


4 


hi a 
United Press 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, right, and aides ex- 
amine new dollar bills coming off Treasury presses. New bills 


are first to feature the inscription, “In God We Trust” 


10 





ACLU and “The Wall”. One bad teature of the so- hell 


wall of separation between Church and State is that the 
American Civil Liberties Union always manages to trip ove 
it. A month ago, it was a fight over a school bill in the 


Connecticut Legislature. Opposing the bill, the \CLUE 


unconstitutional for Connecticut to 
parochial school children to ride on its busses. This, despite 
the fact that the Supreme Court has said it is constitutional, 
Now, the ACLU is howling about the Census Bureau's plan 
to take a census of religious bodies in the 1960 Federal Cen. 
sus. It’s against the First Amendment, says the ACLU. And 
what does the First Simply, 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” No mention of the 
census, no mention of It’s time, we think, that the 
ACLU began paying more attention to the Supreme Court 
and to the actual wording of the First Amendment. The 
clear words of the amendment and 
the Court are good enough for us. 


claimed it was 


Amendment say? “Congress 


busses. 


the clear decisions of 


Sehool in a Hurry? Remember those long drawn “dog 
days” back in grade school? Well, if a plan originated by | 
Sister Mary Thecla, I. H. M., of Marygrove College, De- 
troit, gains wide acceptance, your children won't have to 
suffer through quite so many of them. Basically, the plan 
would enable gifted children to skip some grades in grade 
school and high school. Under it, a bright child could reach 
college as much as than usual. Besides 
enabling young men and women who plan professional careers 


three years sooner 
to start working sooner, the plan could also help considerably 
to reduce the present 


think it merits study. 


money and teacher shortage. We 


The Pope to Teachers. Several recent statements of the 
Pope are especially this The Pope 
told a group of Spanish teachers that, if their mission was 
to be fully effective, they must do three things: (1) dedicate 
themselves to without 
sacrifices; (2) give proof of exemplary conduct; (3) 


noteworthy at time. 


their work assiduously, avoiding 
keep 
constant contact with the Lord, particularly through prayer 
and the reception of the Sacraments. These requirements 
set a high standard. But the Pope reminded them that 
they must be first of all educators of spirits and molders 


of souls. 


allow § 


a 


—— 





The Pope and Schools. Speaking to those attending the 
third annual Atlantic 
the Pope emphasized the necessity of 


assembly of the Treaty Association, 
understanding the 
union that exists between one people and all the peoples 
of the world. He added: indis- 
pensable role to play in the achievement of world peace. 


It is time to broaden the view of vouth. . . Let 


“The school has indeed an 


them drink 
in the invigorating air of universal charity, purified by a 
faith that that man is his 
neighbor's brother, every people a member in the family 


teaches n God’s plan every 
of nations which forms a single community destined for a 
common end and with social obligations resting on all.” 

P.T.A. Two national and the other 
local, emphasize the importance of parents’ influence on 


recent reports, one 
and interest in the schools of their communities. The reports 
indicate that better buildings, 
have worked for higher teacher standards, and have initiated 


parents have helped get 


As the author of one 
report said: “Parents play a vital role in the improvement 
and enrichment of education both on local and city-wide 


a number of educational programs. 


level.” “This role demands sacrifices of parents; but appar 


ently it can be worth while. 


_— 
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Khrushchev 


HOUSE 
DEVILS 





Plotting and counterplotting are a 


way of life in the Kremlin. The top man can- 


not relax; those below are never safe 


N THE MORE PRIMITIVE Russian 
villages, peasants etill blame all trou- 
the 

special “house devil.” 


household on. its 
The creature is 


really a great Convenience, since it clears 


bles suffered by 


the family of responsibility and guilt. 
Not their own indolence or neglect has 
caused the root to leak 
but the malice of 
demon. 


or the pig to 
die their domestic 
The Soviet regime, too, has alwavs 
enjoved = this ~~ built-in) convenience. 
Difhculties and disasters due to the 
economic and political fallacies of Com- 
munism could be blamed on the favorite 
devils of the period. Stalin had his 
Trotskys, Bukharins, and myriad other 
the people.” Alter 
guilt for all unpleasantness 
(including the little tiff with Tito) 
was palmed off on Beria, and when this 
no longer sufhced., Stalin himself was 
posthumously accredited as chief house 
devil. 


enemies of his 


demise, 


The manufacture of villians to deflect 
and absorb the people’s angers and 
despairs never ceases. The greater the 
Kremlin’s troubles, the more numerous 
and eminent are the culprits designated 
by way of explanation. The latest 
batch (Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich, 
Shepiloy, etc.) is being held responsible 
lor precisely the evils that most distress 
the hierarchy and the population at 
the moment, such as shortage of food, 
peasant resentments, rebellious colonies, 
and dangers of war. 
ation of 
end in 


The periodic cre- 
is sometimes 
more 


villains 
but 


new 
itself, 


an 
often, as in 


By Eugene Lyons 


the present case, it is a welcome by- 
product of the chronic struggle for 
power, 


In hurling the newly anointed demons 
from the pinnacle of Nikita 
Khrushchev and his associates accused 
them of nefarious “plotting.” In this, 
if we make minor semantic allowances, 
they were telling the simple truth. 
Undoubtedly the defeated coalition of 
old Stalinists (Molotov, Kaganovich) 
and new technocrats (Saburoy, Pervuk- 
hin) was conspiring to strip Khrushchev 
of his job and perhaps his head. 

\ continuous contest for primacy is 
natural in political setup. But 
under a system devoid of legality and 


powel ’ 


any 


of the quasi-legal sanctions of deep- 
rooted traditions, the must 
necessarily take the form of clandestine 
deals, intrigues, maneuvering looking to 
climactic coups-d’etat. 


struggle 


The techniques, 
the morality, and the penalties for fail- 
ure are roughly those familiar in the 
world of gangsters. 

Plotting and counterplotting is a way 
the and indeed on 
every level of the Soviet pyramid of 
power, It going 
homicidal fury ever since the 
death — or murder — of Stalin 


and must continue under the 


of lite in Kremlin 


with 


has been on 


supposedly monolithic surface 
as long as the Communist re- 
gime continues. 
the old 
inheritors, 


dictator's 
only 
three could reasonably aspire 


Among 
coterie of 


to occupy the vacated throne: 






















































































Stalin 


Lavrenti Beria, Georgi Malenkov, and 
Khrushchev. 
too stupid, 


The others were too old, 


too short on = charismatic 


appeal, or—most — important — lacked 
strong, personal political machines. 
That the three contenders were ail 


self-evident; 
in a game where the forfeit may be life 


passionately ambitious is 
itself, no one reaches the pinnacle with- 
out that But personal 
ambition aside, the boss of a political 
machine, like the criminal 
gang, is deeply committed to his hench- 


driving force. 
head of a 


men, whose careers and privileges de- 


pend on his own success. He is com- 
pelled to fight for the top spot. 

The first to be canceled out was 
Beria. Whether his arrest within four 


months after the passing of his fellow 
Georgian came in the nick of time to 
frustrate a his 
charged, is not certain. 


executioners 
But that he 
was conniving to seize control, relying 


coup, as 


on his secret police establishment and 
its special doubt. 
In any case, Beria was promptly check- 
mated by the counterforce of the regular 
troops under Defense Minister Zhukov 
and paid the forfeit of a bullet in the 
nape of the neck. 

Now, again with the lever- 
ol the 


armies, is beyond 





age military group, 
Malenkoy has been catapulted 


into 





outer darkness, leaving 





in delighted Oc- 
The 


contest 


; Khrushchey 
deadly elimi- 
took slightly 
more than four years—not too 


cupation. 
nation 






Lenin 


1] 





long a period, considering that Stalin, 
a far 


more adroit strategist of conspiracy 
and doublecross, needed nearly six years 


to cover the same 


course. 
Ihe ebullient victor, of course, still 
flies the flag of “collective leadership 


Even Stalin consistently pretended that 


he was just the 


detail 


an equal member ol 
ruling Politburo 
that he could 
member at 


never mind the 
shoot any othe: 


Sitting 


and did 
will from 
table 


one evening in November, 1930, I asked 


aCTOSS 


him at a red-draped conference 


him flatly, “Mr. Stalin, are you a dic 
tator?” He smiled understandably 
amused by such a fatuous question, 


and solemnly explained that personal 
dictatorship was “impossible” in_ his 
country—that the proletariat through 
its vanguard party, operating through 


a Central and its “elected” 


Politburo, did the dictating. 


Committee 


Only the more naive foreign experts 


ever took the fairy tale of committee 
leadership at face value. Being a stub 
born breed, they are likely to continu¢ 
to accept it The absolute dominance 
of one man, however, is inherent in the 
“revolutionary” lawlessness of the Soviet 
system. It is in the logic of power 
monopolized by a self-chosen and sellf- 
perpetuating clique of oligarchs. 

There may be differences in the man- 
ner and severity of rule by a Lenin, 


Stalin, or Khrushchev, de pending on the 


character of the dictator and even mor< 


so on circumstances prevailing in_ the 
country at but 


a given time, to expect 


genuine and enduring government by a 


group is to expect a miracle. With 
the recent convulsions in Moscow, the 
collective-le idership slogan stands ex- 
posed as a hoax It has been no mon 


than a temporizing formula to cover the 


tooth-and-claw scrimmage underneath. 


At this writing the trace political 
burlesque made so familiar when Stalin 
reigned is again on view in. Soviet 
Russia. So far, Khrushchev and the 
other stage-managers have shown little 
creative shoy manship Thev have been 


content to follow the script perfected 
by their late ister in the vears of 
their own novitiate in the ritual of 
purge: decisions forged behind closed 
doors, charges of plots and treason, 


public vilification of the losers followed 


by mock il 


1oT' oratory at thousands 
of mass meetings, and machine-mad 
resolutions in which the “the peopl 


hail the purgers and execrate the purged 


Yet there has been one innovation 
that may be packed with destiny for 
Russia. I refer to the special role as 
signed this time to the military caste, 


personified in Marshal Georgi Zhukov. 
Normal, stable take the 
support of branch 


governments 
lox 


rickety of 


their military 


granted. Only the more 


12 


Middle East 
humiliation of 


and 
the 
exacting public expressions of obedience 


Latin American re- 


eimes go through 
military 


from leaders whose job it is 


to obey. Stalin rarely felt it indispens 
make a 


lovalty of 


able to show of 
But 
Khrushchev has been obliged 
that, 


humiliation 


demonstrative 


the his armed forces. 


evidently 
to do just and we 


that the 


may 
rankles. 

after the 
Marshals 
fanned 


assume 


Immediately 
of the purges, 
\dmirals 
country to reassure the citizenry—o1 


announcement 
and Generals 


and out through the 


more 
accurately, to warn would-be dissidents, 


high and low—that their military might 
would be used to crush any internal 
challenge or emergency. 

His army, said Zhukov, was ‘always 


prepared at the first call of our party 
and government to defend the interests 
of the “Any attempt of fac 
tionalists to subvert the discipline and 


state.” 


unity of our party and people,” said 









































Russian Roulette: 


Nikita Khrushchev (above) has a sly, 
suspicious look for the men he recently 
defeated: (top, clockwise) Kaganovich, 
But 
he must continue to watch out for any- 
one else who might be planning a coup. 


Shepilov, Molotov, and Malenkov. 


General Alexei Zheltov, “will contip 
to meet the most resolute resistance 
the the Soviet Ay 


and Navy.” Such was the amazing n 


Communists of 


tial theme song. 
The inescapable inference is that 
military somehow 


the 


forces 
that 


are Auto 


mous, they have option 


defending or not defending the inc». 
bent leadership. Surely this is a stranp 


state of affairs, particularly in a regi 
forever protesting its monolithic natu 


Can this be the fly in the ointm 


of Khrushchev’s victory? Without doy 


it will bear careful watching in 


Zhukovy’s ¢ 


vation from an alternate to a full me 


months and years ahead. 


ber of the all-powerful Presidium ( 
| 


Politburo renamed) may well 


sign 


far-reaching commitments to the mi 
tary caste. Certainly Khrushchev’s pos 


tion will have 


the military become superfluous, 


an edge of the tentatiy 
until open assurances of the loyalty ; 
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It is probably true that genuine issues 
of domestic and foreign policy were 
involved in the long contest for pri- 
macy. Stalin, too, rationalized his dem- 


olition of rivals in terms of Trotskyist- 


Left and Bukharinist-Right deviations, 
Leninist principles, and always “the 
interests of the working masses.” But 


once absolute power was securely in 
his hands, the supposed issues ceased to 
be relevant. Having liquidated ‘Trotsky, 
he proceeded not only to adopt but 
monstrously to exaggerate the economi: 
program Trotsky had championed. 

In a totalitarian police-state, issues 


are weapons in the battles for power 
and can be safely laid aside when the 
battles are won. As against diehard 


old Stalinists like Molotov and Kagano- 
vich, Khrushchev had the sharper weap 
ons in that he promised some conces 
sions to. the 


peasantry, “release of 


tensions” abroad, and made play with 
anti-Stalinist 


demagoguery. 











































































































Yet 


succeed 


the 
him, 
apostle of 


man apparently slated to 
Malenkov, had been the 
more consumer goods, of 


paramount importance in 


placating 


both the urban and _ village masses, 
and had been the first in the post- 
Stalin months to raise the slogan ol 


peaceful coexistence. Moreover, Malen- 
kov was constantly bidding for the sup- 
port of the restive technical bureaucracy 
and was widely regarded as the white 
hope of moderation and __ so-called 
“liberalism.” 

So it is not primarily because he had 
the more 


persuasive that 


Khrushchev u iumphed. 


program 
He triumphed 

the 
Secretary ol 


because, in four 


years at wellhead 
First the 


party, he had immensely enlarged and 


of patronage as 


fortified his own political machine. 
By this time there are few strategic 
posts in the country not held down 
by men loyal to him. He triumphed 
because he was able to make a deal 
with the military caste. As victors, he 
and his allies are no more bound by 


any program or policies than was Stalin 
in the corresponding period of his rise 
to autocracy. 


Khrushchev will “expropriate’” and 
use the policies of Molotoy at one 
extreme or Malenkov at the other, as 


the national temper, world conditions, 
He 
than 


and his political instincts dictate. 
is more the practical politician 
the dogmatic theorist, innocent of in- 
tellectual sophistication but intelligent 
in the 


village 


manner of an unscrupulous 
Kursk— 
a kulak of power. He can be expected 


to combine 


usurer in his native 


ruthlessness and appease 


ment of his subjects in a 
shrewd expediency. 


Khrushchev's personality is as unlike 


spirit of 


Stalin’s as if he had been cast for the 
succession by some genius in dramatic 
contrast. The old tyrant was secretive, 


morose, uneasy in the public limelight; 


he was inaccessible to ‘all but a few, 
discreetly and — calculatingly tight- 
mouthed, patient, and with a touch 


His 
is high-spirited, loquacious, and noisily 
gregarious; a show-off drinker brim- 
ming with coarse humor who relishes 


of the ascetic. current successor 


seeing and being seen; he doesn’t know 


the meaning of discretion or dignity 


or shyness and is more likely than Stalin 
was to vield to 


impulses, bursts of 


impatience, and grandiose inspirations. 


But this is a difference in style, noi 
in essential faith, morals, or goals. 
Under the effervescent surface is a 


rock-hard Bolshevik of the toughest 
Stalinist formation, an archtypical prod- 
uct and beneficiary of the time of all- 
out terror. He is no less rude and vin- 
dictive, no less brutally disdainful of 


human life, than his dead master. 








EUGENE LYONS, correspondent for 
the United Press in Russia, is the author of 
Our Secret Allies, The Red Decade, and many 
other books. Mr. Lyons is at 
Senior Editor for Reader’s Digest. 
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Unlike 


came to 


Stalin’s 


Communism 


veneration, which 


the hard way— 


through reading and arguing and the 


risks of underground — conspiracy— 


Khrushchev swallowed Communism in 


one heady draught, the way he has 
been seen to down a water tumbler ol 
vodka, and has remained intoxicated 
ever since. He did not help to make 
the revolution but received it ready- 
made as a functioning fact. If any- 
thing, therefore, he is less cynical, with 
a mind more tightly sealed against 


doubt and reason, than Stalin. His cer- 


tainty of the ultimate world-wide vic- 
tory of Communism and his contempt 
and hatred the West are 
deep. 

In the non-Soviet 
of Molotov, 


touched off new 


for real an l 


world, the disgrace 


) 


Kaganovich, ef al has 


waves of wishful think- 


ing. Pandit Nehru, naturally, sees the 
dawn of a new era of good will in 
relations with the Kremlin gang. Win 
ston Churchill, who should have been 
forewarned by the failure of the “sum- 
mit conference” he fathered, allows 
himself some rosy hopes. Many of the 


professional forecasters of politic il 


weather, undeterred by past) wrong- 


euessing on things Soviet, predict 


“milder” climate and 
with 

But 
ghronic optimism, induced by essential 


“accommodations” 


the Communist orbit. 


most of this derives from our 


ignorance of the Soviet phenomenon 


and sheer psychological fatigue. It 
reflects a half-conscious anxiety to evade 
the 


lenge. 


burdens of the Communist chal- 
We well to recall 


that in its time the emergence of Stalin 


would do 


as sole autocrat, too, produced tides of 
the same kind of optimism. 
The 


it was 


Trotsky, 


had been replaced 


rabid and doctrinaire 


said then 
by a practical statesman concerned with 


improving his own country rather than 


subverting other countries. The ob- 
sessive talk of world revolution had 
given way to Stalin’s “socialism in onc 
country,” and that was all right with 


us, provided it wasn’t in our country. 


Even his mass cruelties were all right 
with us, as long as our own safety 
didn’t seem menaced 

I am not saying that there will be 
no changes in Russian life and policies, 
changes of the kind that in a world 


inured to Communist horrors will pass 
muster as tokens of moderation. Khrush- 
chev needs a breathing space to con- 
solidate his personal dictatorship and 


can buy it most expediently with. mar- 
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HURRICANE CLOUDS 


Spume of what sea! 


Racing press-agents of what sea gods! 
Winged horses of stately and steady beauty! 


Growing out of the Southeast 
You sail and span this Virginia night. 


Where are you leading us? 
Harbingers of Bermuda, Bimini, the Bahamas, 
Of turquoise islands set in a blue sea, 


Does dawn find you 
Over Canadian 


ginal concessions at home and placating 
gestures abroad. He to de 


forces to deal 


needs time 
ploy his police and party 
effectively 


with the ferments in the 


Soviet intelligentsia and with unrest 
in the expanding technical and man- 
agerial class that is becoming more 


aware of its bargaining strength. 
Such changes, however, will be related 
not to the latest 


but to economic 


instalment of purges 


dislocations, the mood 
of the Soviet peopl s, the stirrings of 


nationalist sentiment in non-Russian 


Soviet regions, the urge to 
Red China’s bid for 


ideological leadership in the Communist 


freedom in 


satellite states, 


world. Malenkov, and even Molotov, 
had they unseated Khrushchev, would 
have had to deal with the same prob- 


lems and on the whole in the same way 
Stalin himself, be it remembered, 
not too proud to tolerate periods of 
tactical mildness 
ness the middle 


was 
when necessaryv—wit 
1930's, with their Stalin 
Constitution, rehabilitation of some vic- 
tims of the preceding purges, and in 
foreign policies beguiling United and 
People’s Fronts. 
Khrushchev will 


luctant concessions 


make only such re 
at home and abroad 
make. And he will 
withdraw them as quickly and as un- 
ceremoniously as he What the 
optimists overlook, today as in the past, 
is that mildness 
the final 
Communist 


as he is forced to 


can. 
liberalism are in 


and 


analysis with 


incompatible 
realities. 


force as a last 


The use of raw 
is inherent in the 
system—the Kremlin hierarchs could not 
alter this fact if they 


resort 


wanted to. 
In a sense they are trapped in the 
Soviet establishment along with their 


subjects and victims. Their every ex 
periment in moderation sharpens the 
people’s hunger for measure of 
freedom and human dignity, which in 
turn frightens the oligarchs and forces 
them to return in panic to conduct more 


some 


in line with their experience, talents, 
and nature. Thus every “thaw” is fol 


14 


lakes? 


MARGARET C. ETHIER 


lowed by a wintry 


freeze; every conces- 


sion is followed by 


dire warnings, in 
Pravda’s recent words, that ““The Com- 
Party has been and will be the 


only master of minds and thoughts.” 


munist 


Che truly significant developments in 
the Soviet prisonland are not the sen 
sational episodes in the power struggle 
at the top but in the mounting pres- 
sures from the bottom The Kremlin's 
awareness of this is spelled out in the 
resolutions, editorials, and speeches pro- 
voked by 

All of made the 
house devils responsible for past failures, 
promised miracles of 


the latest convulsions. 
these, having new 
prosperity and 
now that their malicious influence 
has been 


peace 
removed. Krushchev's first 
important act in the wake of the purge 
was a gesture of propitiation of the pea- 
sants: the end of forced deliveries of 
produce from their individual plots of 
land. More meat, milk, and 
ter relations with the 


restraints on the 


bet- 
world; 
apparatus; 
the needs and 
hopes of the population—these are the 
rewards for continued submission held 
out to the restive and the discontented. 

The decisions of the party, its mem- 
bers and subjects have been told, were 
“designed to further develop the na- 


fruit: 
outside 
terror 
ereater consideration for 


tional economy and. steadily raise the 
living standards of the Soviet people .. . 
to do away with the violations ol 
(double-talk fo 
at to extend the links 
party and the masses.” 


revo- 
lutionary law terror) 


between the 


The most grevious sin of the new crop 
of villains, Pravda explained, was “‘iso- 


lation from the 


made 
unwilling to 
understand the needs and aspirations 
of the people.” Now that they have 
been exposed and expelled, life will be 
easier and safer. Thus in the fortieth 
total power, Lenin’s successors 
are still pleading with the population 
for patience—while threatening: to un- 
leash the military machine against them. 


masses,’ which 


them 


“incapable and 


year of 





But the Zhukovs, Konevs, and as 
sorted generals and admirals speak only 
for themselves, not for the rank and file 
of their forces. Hungary less than a year 
ago provided the proof, if proof were 
still needed, that a conscript army shares 
the emotions and aspirations of the 
people from whom it is drawn. When 
the time for rebellion is ripe, soldiers 
cease to be soldiers and become people, 

In a remarkable book just published 
here, The New Analysis of 
the Communist System, Milovan Djilas, 
a disillusioned 


Class: an 
Yugoslav Communist, 
says many things pertinent to the cur. 
rent USSR, albeit it was 
written long before. Djilas, once second 
in command to 


crisis in the 


lito, is now in a Tito 
prison—a circumstance that adds _reson- 
ance to his voice. ' 
argues, has | 
lost its appeal and mystique in the So 
viet sphere and especially in Sovict Rus 
sia. There “a 


Communist ideology, he 


new class of owners and 


exploiters” —the oligarchy—is forced more 
and more to rely on violence in delend- 
matter f 
they purge and liquidate, 
“there remains the spontaneous and un 


ing its class privileges. But no 


how many 


organized displeasure of the mass of the 
people—a which neither 
The Marxist- Lenin 
ist faith, he shows, is in a state of putre- 
faction, 

“The 


writes, 


displeasure 
ceases nor abates.” 


Communist 
 2e 2 


regimes,” Djilas 
latent civil war 
between the government and the people 

The regimes feel insecure in a sea 
of deep and dark discontent... .” \nd 
it is. he underlines, ‘total discontent, 
in which all differences of opinion are 


form ol 


gradually lost, except despair and ha red, 
dissatislac 
tion of millions with everyday details of 
life—is the form of resistance the Com- 
munists have not been able to smother.” 


Spontaneous resistance—the 


This, I have long believed, is the crux 
of the crisis in Soviet Russia. The rise 
and fall of individual oligarchs is hu 


manly interesting, but it should not 
divert attention from more basic and 


more fateful processes. 

Because the free world fails to under- 
stand indeed tends to 
close its eyes to their implications, it 
fails to take rational advantage of them 
by making common cause with the op 


those processes, 


pressed against their oppressors. Instead, 
Western statesmen and experts alike 
bemuse themselves with shallow and de- 
bilitating optimism—with the mirage of 
an “accommodation” that will magically 
freeze the world half-slave, half-free. 
There is ample cause for a valid 
optimism, but it lies in a quite other 
dimension: in the mood of the Soviet 
peoples and the symptoms of incipient 
social revolution in the Communist 
world. 
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Blue-bloods “Stew” 
and Joe Alsop know 


how to make their 


global punditing pay 


by PAUL F. HEALY 


IN JANUARY 1957, that aristocratic, 
prolific, and portentous writing firm of 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop split itself 
permanently into a trans-Atlantic 
brother act. Joe, the more cosmopolitan 
of the two, forsook “this squalid city” of 
Washington and set up shop in Paris, 
as a base from which to report the ex- 
pected doom of Europe. “Stew,” the 
family man, remained behind to com- 
ment on the blunderings they always 
anticipate from U.S. policy-makers. 

Joe was to remain overseas for a year 
at least and then switch roles with 
“Stew” only occasionally and tempo- 
rarily. The arrangement was in keeping 
with the brothers’ increasing preoc- 
cupation with foreign affairs in general 
and with the vertex of the East- 
West struggle in particular. In fact, 
they are so international-minded that 
some Washington observers feel they 
sound more at home abroad. 

Certainly they know how to make 
global punditing pay. Their column, 
“Matter of Fact,” appears in 200 news- 
papers in the United States and in more 
than a dozen foreign countries all 
around the world. At the same time, 
they contribute, jointly or singly, to the 
Saturday Evening Post—a total ot 52 
articles so far—and write a weekly memo 
to the Post editors suggesting article 
ideas. They also have written for Life, 
the New Yorker, the Atlantic Monthly, 
and Harper's magazines and have turned 
out a half-dozen books. 

When the Alsops are not writing, 
they are talking. This year, while Joe 
was in Russia, “Stew,” who had been 
there in 1956, was off on a lecture tour, 
explaining foreign affairs to Midwest- 
erners. 

Together or apart, the brothers work 
in close harmony. Their writing styles 
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interchangeable, they share 
the same gloomy outlook on the fate of 
the nuclear 
the rarefied 


saloons 


nearly 


are 
age, and they both preter 
atmosphere of 
the 
comparatively speaking—of the National 
Club. 

There, 

“Stew” 


patrician 


and salons to raffishness 
Press 


however, the similarity ends 
\lsop is congenial and, next to 
husky 
forty-three-yeal 
old Stewart Johonnot Oliver Alsop lives 
undramatically Catholic 


rambling 


Joe, seems mild and quiet. A 


good-looking  six-looter, 


wile 
old 
a secluded estate overlooking 
Washington, He 
Street lawyer. 

Joseph Wright Al 
sop, Jr. is, fortunately for all women, a 
the 


with his 


and four children in a 
house on 
northwest could 
Wall 


Forty-six-year-old 


pass 


for a 


“vulga 
Slender, 
inches shorter than “Stew,” he 


career bachelor who hates 


ities’ of American suburbia. 


and three 
wears a perpetual look ol disapproval 
flaunts an offensive Ox 


what has been 


and he loudly 
ford 
described as an “ah, 
Harvard he 


ing kept his nos 


accent in aptly 


there’ voice. .\t 
is best remembered for hay 
in Proust and Joyce 
Foday he usually carries a copy. ol 
Xenophon (translated) in one hand and 
stick in the 


touches for an 


a cane or swagge othe 


flamboyant ensemble 


that customarily includes a Saville Row 
suit, silk shirt, and hombure. 
Joe seems to relish his role as a pro 


fessional, social, aesthetic, and culinary 
snob (he is a formidable gourmet). He 
has referred to himself as “ornate” and 
“pompous.” Acting himself in all parts 
of the world, he leaves a trail of anec 


dotes in his wake At the L.cipzig Track 


Fair in 1951, the Russian security police 


as well as the East Germans bowed 
before his overbearing attitude. But 
finally Alsop and three other corre 
spondents were haled into a “People’s 


Police” station and charged with having 
snooped around Leipzig rather than the 


fair. What was worse, according to the 
dossier, Alsop had insulted a statue of 
Stalin. 

“For heaven's sake!” Joe interrupted 


at this point. “Must we go on like this? 

I hate discussing politics with police 

men!” 
Despite—o1 of—Al 


sop’s arrogance, the newsmen were dis- 


pe rhaps because 


missed. His haughtiness seems to work 
equally well with American 
One recent year, the United States am 
bassador to an Asia country, upon being 


officials. 


informed that Joe Alsop was en route 
seeking information, set up a series of 
with staff and luncheon 
with himself. But when Alsop arrived, 


interviews his 


he called off the staff interviews and 
spent the entire luncheon telling the 
ambassador what was wrong with our 


China polic y. 
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in the Saturday Evening Post, Coronet, and 


articles 
other magazines. For the past ten yeurs, he 
has been Washington correspondent for the 
New York Daily News. 





“Stew” explains that he uses the “soft 
sell” 


trying to 


and Joe uses the “hard sell” in 


extract information. Many 
little = r¢ 


possibly 


politicos have demonstratcd 


sistance to eithe: technique, 


because they fear retribution in “Matter 
ol Fact.”’ The all, 


been called “character assassins” by some 
ot then 


\lsops, after have 
CYILics. 
talk to bird 


work 


Joe boasts that “I don't 


bramed agents. I only on 
high levels.” He 
ofhcials imperiously and lesser ofhcials 
When the 


laree government department once mad 


pre SS 


treats top government 


cavalierly,. No. 2 man in a 


} 


him hold the phone for five minutes, 


Joe promptly informed him that “I 
not in the 


habit of being kept waiting 
by junior public ofhicials!”’ 
\nothe: broke off an 


VIEW Lewis Strauss, chair- 


time, he 
\diniral 
\tomic 


miter 
with 


man of the Energy Commission, 


by rapping his cane on the desk and 
remarking in’ his high-pitched voice: 
“Admiral, you have just wasted thirty 
minutes of my time.” 


Not all big Washington wheels quail 


before Alsop insults. Strauss, lor exam 


ple, has toed their line—and_ has 


not 
In addition to other 
attacked 


ignored thei 


managed to survive 


reasons, thev have 


Strauss b 


cause he advice and con 
firmed the verdict of the special Gordon 
Gray board in the case of 


The 


withdrawal of 


scientist |. 
had 
Oppen 


Robert Oppenheimer. board 


recommended 


heimer’s security clearance, 
howe 2 x i 


without, 


questioning his loyalty. 


Iwo delense President 
Pruman’s Louis Johnson, and President 
Charles E. Wilson 


\lsop sting because they failed 
to provide an Air 


secretaries, 


Eisenhower's have 
felt the 
Force large cnough 
to mect the Alsops’ specifications. Wil 
son stayed right on the job, but the 
\lsops’ hounding of Johnson is believed 
to have hastened his abrupt retirement 
from public life. Johnson had not only 
antagonized the brothers with his cuts 
in U.S. conmrbat strength but—and_ this 
was unlorgivable—he had acted to plug 
the leaks had cultivated in’ the 
Pentagon under the late James Forrestal, 
one of 


they 
his predecessors. Besides key 
Pentagon sources, the Alsops are cred 
ited with having maintained at one time 
a “pipe-line” into the National Security 
Council, most secret of all government 
advisory committces. 

Week in week out, the Alsop 
column warns that the United States (o1 
the world) 


and 


is perched on the edge (o1 


the brink) of the abyss (or disaster), 
Highly skeptical of such U.S.-Russiay 
talks as those at the “summit” in Geneya 
they have called| 
it), they argue that the only way we call 
head off Soviet expansion is through 


(“peace at any price” 


clear air-atomic  superiority—and - that 
the balance ot power in this area has 
been steadily shifting in the Kremlin's 


favor. 

Phe only ray of optimism in their | 
pessimistic outlook is that they feel the ? 
Communist political system, because of 
its wrong interpretation of the world 


cannot survive lorever. 


Phe Alsops’ most persistent warnings 
have revolved around this” country’s 
policies—or, as they put it, lack of same 
\sia — since * 


What happened in th 


toward Communism in 
World War II. 
Indo-China 
195-4, proved that Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur was right in proclaiming that | 


situation. they wrote in} 


only 


there is no substitute for victory and | 
that Korea was the place for a_ show: 
down with the Chinese Communists, } 

On the whole, they summed up in 
1956, the Eisenhower Administration | 
“has well performed the first’ essential 


function of “conservative government 
that of calming passions and consoli- 
dating the progress of the past... but 


this great advance has been achieved 
partly by encouraging a national com- 
placency which is not justified by the 
facts (it) has failed to perform ef 
the func. 
national secur: 


interests 


fectively second comservative 


tion, of maintaining the 


national abroad. 





ity and the 
Only a few of the domestic aims or 
Administration } 
° . ' 
\lsopian ire. A few} 
years ago, they carried on a steady drum: 


practices of the present 


have aroused the 


fire against the Justice Department for 
called “profes 
(ex-Communists who 
freely in) public) and for its 
fakery” in swelling the total 
number of dismissed “security risks” by 
including government employees who 


emploving what they 


sional informers” 
testily 


‘shabby 


were fired for all sorts of reasons. 











If some of the these viewpoints would 
seem to stamp the Alsops as “profes. 
sional liberals,” they themselves run 
from any such label, just as earnestly a 
they insist they cannot 
identified with any one segment ol the 
Democratic or Republican Party. 

“Toe and I can be called liberals im 
the sense that we recognize the inevi 
tability of change,” explains “Stew.” 
“We can be called conservatives in the 
sense that we are deeply devoted to the 
form and idea of political democracy, 
and on the whole we can certainly be 
called internationalists in that we be 
lieve it is in the interests of the United 
States to maintain strong allies and a 


logically be 
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united front against Communism.” 
Occasionally, the Alsops presume _ to 
advise the “liberals” publicly. Back in 
1946, they wrote an article for the New 
Republic in which they warned that 
Russia “has embarked on a vast program 
of expansion which will, if it is not 
halted, ultimately bring into the sphere 
of Soviet control most olf Europe, Asia, 
and the Middle East this is a basic 
fact which liberals have been 
attempting to minimize, to 


most 
tragically 
palliate, to excuse . 

As journalistic seers, the Alsops more 
and more have tended to water down 
their predictions with plenty of qualifi- 
cations. They have had their ups and 
downs with flatly expressed forecasts in 
the past. For example, they accurately 
diagnosed the withdrawal of American 
forces from South Korea in 1949 as an 
invitation to 
But, writing 
war in October 
possible 


Communist aggression. 
from Korea during 
1950, Joe called 
Chinese 
aggression in Korea “insane.” 
they did enter the 
“they're 


the 
the 
Communist 
And if 


informed 


idea ol 


war, he 


his readers, not capable of 
much.” 


The Alsop heritage is Republican and 


blue-blooded American, Both attended 
Groton, the fashionable prep school, 
but then Joe went to Harvard and 
“Stew” to Yale. Afterward, Joe got 


a job as a local reporter on the New 
York Herald Tribune. In 1936 he 
was assigned to Washington and imme- 
diately complained to his new colleagues 
that he felt lost in the capital and won- 
dered how he could learn where to dig 
up news. His associates stopped worry- 
ing about his plight a few days late1 
when they read in Eleanor Roosevelt's 


column that she and the President had 
entertained their young cousin, Joseph 
Alsop, at dinner in the White House. 
Joe soon worked up a Washington 
column, “Capitol Parade,” in collabora- 
tion with another Herald Tribune re- 
porter, Robert Kintner. But in 1940 he 
dropped it and went into the Navy as a 
lieutenant, at his own request. In Au- 
gust 1941, en naval 
post in Bombay, India, he blithely re- 
from the Navy by mail and 
joined up with Brig. Gen. Claire Chen- 
nault’s “Flying ‘Tigers’ in 
“informal chief of staff.” He 
was interned by the Japanese when they 
captured Hong Kong on Christmas Day, 
1941, and repatriated six months later. 
Joe went back to China as chief of the 
lend-lease 
Chiang 
that, he 


route to a routine 


signed 


romantic 
China as its 


mission to Generalissimo 
Kai-shek in Chungking. After 
returned to Chennault’s com- 
mand as a U.S. Army captain and soon 
took up the cudgels for Chiang and 
Chennault in feud with the bit- 
terly anti-Chiang Gen. Joseph Stillwell, 
commanding American forces in China. 
Joe eventually was decorated with the 
Legion of Merit and the Chinese Cloud 
Banner. 

Meanwhile, “Stew,” 
pre-war 


thei 


who had been a 


editor for Doran 
publishers, had been turned down for 


military 


Doubleday 


service because of asthma and 
high blood pressure. So he joined the 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps in England 
and combat in North Africa. Pro- 
moted to captain, he was then trans- 
ferred with that rank to the U.S. Army 
as a parachutist in the super-secret Of- 
Strategic 


Saw 


fice of Services. Following 
D-Day, he parachuted into France and 


served with the French maquis under- 


The Stewart Alsops at home: from left, Mrs, Alsop, Stewart. Elizabeth, and Ian. 
Missing are Joseph and Stewart, Jr. Brother Joe is still a bachelor 
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ground group, earning the croix de 
guerre with palm. 

While training in Yorkshire, “Stew” 
met a Miss Patricia Hankey, who was 
being educated at the Faithful Compan- 
ions of Jesus Convent in England and 
whose father was an English merchant at 
Gibraltar. She and “Stew” 
ried a year later, in 1944. 
beautiful still 
calls with a laugh 
motto “We 
eight.” So far 


were mar- 
Mrs. Alsop, 
virlish-looking, re- 
that their wedding 
can't 


and 


was: Wait—we want 


they have met only 50 
per cent of their production schedule. 
Their children are: Joseph, 11; lan, 
nine; Elizabeth, eight; and Stewart, five. 

The Alsop-Kintner column did not 
resume after the war and Joe cast about 
for a new partner. Kintner, who was to 
become president of the National Broad- 
casting Company, was a product of the 
Philadelphia Main Line and, therefore, 
a social equal. For his collaborator, Joe 
explains, “I certainly did not want any- 


one I might have to throw out of my 


rooms—so, naturally, I 
brother.”” The brother column syn- 
dicated by the Herald Tribune and be- 
1946, 
week and on Sunday. 


picked my 
was 
three times a 


gan to appear 1n 


Influence in difficult 
but “Matter of Fact” 
probably exerts as much of it as 
other “think” column 
than 


Washington is 
to measure exactly 
any 
and a good deal 
1950 and 1952 it 
won the Overseas Press Club award for 


more most. In 
the best interpretation of foreign news, 

After World War II, Joe put up a 
starkly modern, yellow 
in Washington’s traditional Georgetown 


stucco house 


much to the horror of his 
The 


ished for his ultra-urban stvle of living, 


section, 


neighbors. second floor was furn- 


complete with a pair of Filipino serv- 


ants. The first floor is used as the 
brothers’ office suite. From the sidewalk 
only a few feet away, “Stew” can_ be 


glimpsed exercising his omniscience at 


the typewriter. No ivory tower thumb- 
suckers, though, the Alsops know the 
value of leg work. In their world, 
this usually amounts to entertaining 
their sources with luncheon at an ex- 
clusive club or at a formal dinner 
party. 

The story of Joe’s modern house, 
how he once dieted off 125 pounds, 
and how “Stew” converted a_ broken- 
down farm into a rural retreat, among 
other experiences, have been retailed 


by the Alsops in the Saturday Evening 
Post. Almost off-beat that 
happens to them, in fact, becomes grist 
for their mill. 
author's 


everything 


While they enjoy every 


satisfaction in making their 


headaches pay, they are depressed by 
evidence that their readers much _ pre- 
fer this froth to their pontificating 


about the coming Armageddon. 
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School bells 
side at this time of 


sound across the country- 
year. For the vet- 
eran scholars from seven through seven- 
teen, these bells signal a reopening of 
books and of friendships. For the six- 
year-old, the school bell is the call 
This 
new world can mean various things to 
him—things which he 


but things which he 


which takes him into a new world. 
cannot Cxp©ress 
As adults ws 
remain inept at expressing our feelings 


feels. 


understand the 
adults. Chil- 
same emotions olten more 


in words. Yet, we can 


similar feelings of othe1 
cren feel the 
strongly than adults. They are even less 
capable of expressing their feelings. Par- 
ents and teachers must become attuned 
ta the child-like ways in which children 
adult like 


If one observes the first 


€Xpress emotions. 


orade rs ap- 


proach on that historic day in Septem- 


er, one can observe the gamut of hu- 
little, 


clings tightly to his mother’s 


emotions. A thin, brown- 


eved boy 


man 


hand. Although the little boy cannot 
express his fear as well as an adult 
might, his wide eyes, his dragging steps, 


his tight fingers speak of terrible dread. 
The crew-cut six-year-old chewing a 
likely two 


behind. He is 


piece of bubble gum—or more 


or three—tfollows along 
distress. To 


There 


“new kids” at school, new 


unaware of his ne ighbor’s 


him this is a big day. 


will be 
many friends 
to make, new games to pl iv, and an op 
portunity to learn for himsell 


numbers and 


some- 


thing about those words 


which occupy so much ol 


Then 
whose feet 


she walks. She has no 


“grown-up” 


time. comes the pale little girl 


barely pass one another as 


hand to cling 


to, because mother and dad both went 


to work before she left the house. She 
didn’t want the maid to bring her, Her 
head hangs down. She watches the 


sidewalk as if it, too, might suddenly 


desert her. Loneliness wells up higher 
ind higher and dampens her eyes, but 
shame holds back her tears. A freckled- 
little girl 
walks along behind her 
unhurried but resolute. 


faced with composed 


Her 


School is a great 


galt 


walk is 


mystery, but she has courage to face an 
unknown, the interest to look for 
experiences, maturity to do it alone 


new 
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a bell rings for Johnny 


For the six-year-old, the school bell is the call that takes him 


into a new and strange world. What should parents do to make him ready to enter that world? 


Many 
discussing the question of age require- 
feel- 
first 


first-grade teachers are again 
ments for first graders. It is their 
ing that children 


grade unprepared for 


many come to 
the experience 
and unable to profit adequately from it. 
They object that 


young to meet the minimal requirements 


children seem too 


of first grade. 
not a 


However, this youth is 
isn’t the 
age factor at all. Six has been the usual 


matter of six years. It 
first-grade age for decades in this coun 
try. At the present 
olds adapt well to 


time many six-yvear- 
this first year in 
school, 

First-grade classrooms are 
Part ol 
children who still need to 
coddled. These 


dren are unable to take the psychologi 


being filled 
to capacity. this crowd of six- 
year-olds are 
be mothered and chil 
cal steps which bring them out of the 
school. Not 


drag as they approach school 


home 


into the only do 


their feet 


for the first time, but their hearts art 
vcavy with the dread of a new exper 
ence alone. Not only do their little 
fingers tighten on mother’s hand, but 


their thoughts cling to the familiar toys 
them. So 
they are neither 


ind amusements left behind 
tied to things at home, 
emotionally nor intellectually tree to 
ipproach this first serious endeavor of 
thei life. 

Parents preoccupied with everything 
Start 


children for first grade 


yut family life preparing their 


about two weeks 


| 


efore the opening day. Their prepara 


tion list consists of some new clothes, 


possibly 


the first professional haircut, 


t box of crayons, some tears and sighs on 
mother’s part, a manly slap on the back 
from father more often than usual, and, 
as an afterthought, the 
tificate. For 


baptismal cei 


two weeks the household 
Mother 
pair of trousers that can still be used o1 
lengthens a that will be 
day. Nervously she 
goes over her check list again and again, 


as if it takes her mind off the reality of 


is completely upset. mends a 


dress a good 


substitute on wash 


the impending separation. She starts 
putting away play clothes as if they 
will never be used again. Her em- 


phasis on every preparatory detail raises 
the event to the dignity of a tragedy. 
















by Robert J. McAllister 





Even father’s busy routine is minimally 
affected. Part of his evening paper is 




















replaced by comments on his academic 
campaigns from age six. Johnny stands 
by, bewildered. He 














whether 
his mother’s tears are shed at having to 


wonders 











give up a few bridge sessions in order 
to shower him with this sudden interest, 
For these are the busy parents whose 
guilt over neglect of their children is 
characteristically periods of 








eased by 





extreme. solicitude. 





\nxiety-ridden parents spend the last 





two weeks putting their six-year-old on 
the defensive. Out of the corner of her 





eye, mother watches her neighbor shop 
so that her daughter can 





have as nice 
a dress. Father fights his own fears that 






his boy may not be the brightest in the 





class, or the toughest, or the bravest—de- 





pending on father’s doubts about him 
self. The such ques 
tionably intelligent remarks as these: “I 
hope they don’t make Johnny sit by any 





youngster hears 







colored children.” “Mrs. Jones says that 





first-grade teacher doesn’t care for boys.” 
bad children lead 
“IT do hope they try to 
Johnny there.” “I’m 
sure you'll be the prettiest little girl in 


your ¢ lass.” 





‘You mustn't let any 





you astray.” 





understand ovel 






\nxious parents make their 
unstable as 






children as themselves by 
remarks such as Doubtful about 
real affection, he feels a 
definite and overwhelming need to ful- 
fill these neurotic 
mother. 

\nother type of parent is the tired 
neglectful They spend the last 
two weeks before school opens going 
their daily routine with the 
uninterested lack of enthusiasm 
to which they are accustomed. Weighted 
with 






these. 





his parents, 






desires of father and 







one, 






about 







same 





down their own discouragement 


they are unable to raise their eyes to 






view the new horizons opening for their 
child. The first day of school comes. It 
is hardly different from any other day. 
There are still a few spots on Mary's 
dress, and Johnny would look much 
better with a new hair cut. But in 
their typical approach to life they see it 
as an impossible problem and never as 
unfolding opportunity. With the dazed 
attitude his parents have fostered 
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Johnny enters school for the first time. He 
can do so with composure, with interest, and with success 


Johnny goes to school without enthusi- 
asm, without fear, without purpose— 
and usually without success. 

\ll these parents who grudgingly 
spend two weeks or less getting Johnny 
ready for school will be angry and hurt 
if Johnny later gets married after a two 
week courtship or opens up a_ business 
after two weeks of experience. When he 
is finishing high school, they will be 
there to advise him about the need of 
“preparing for the future,” of getting 
“a good start,” of “knowing what lies 
ahead.”” However, the step from home 
to first grade is more difficult, more im- 
portant than is the step from high 
school to college or job. 

Preparing a child for first grade takes 
more than two weeks. The process really 
begins six years before the child goes 
to school. From birth to death, life 
should be a gradually unfolding ex 
perience. The great periods of change 
must be minimized by the development 
which precedes them, First grade should 
not be such an abrupt change. Rather 
it should be an extension of experi 
ence already begun at home. Before 
his devoted parents’ eyes the child de- 
velops from babyhood to boyhood with 
such imperceptible changes that they 
are surprised to realize suddenly that 
this tiny child of theirs must soon be 
sent off to school. 

To prepare their children properly 
for school, parents ought to consider 
what first grade demands of a child. 
Some independence is necessary so 
mother won’t have to spend the day at 
school too. First grade requires a cer- 
tain degree of socialization so that othe 
children become playmates and not 
enemies. It demands some interest in 
life, some curiosity so that the process 
of learning can proceed. Self-confidence 
is important so that the child is not 
overwhelmed by the magnitude of the 
task. ‘In short, the child must learn to 
live outside the home and outside the 
immediate family. The more training 
he receives at home to prepare him for 
this, the easier will his school life be. 

\ child raised to depend on moth- 
er’s protective hand will not want to 
let go. Johnny couldn’t roller skate be 
cause he might get hurt. He couldn't 
climb a tree because he might fall. He 
couldn't have a small hammer because 
he might hit his thumb. Mary couldn't 
use scissors, because she might cut her 
finger. She couldn’t stay overnight at 
a friend’s house, because she might 


get sick. She couldn’t wear jeans be 


cause they weren’t for little girls. Par- 
ents must remember that independence 
isn’t like a raincoat that one can 
quickly slip into before stepping out 
into the storm. It is learned. It is a 
slow process. Parents appreciate the 
fact that etiquette must be learned. 
When the child is just learning to talk, 
he must say “Thank you” to grandma, 
to Aunt Kate, to “the nice man,” and 
to the long line of benefactors. Train- 
ing in independence should be as 
thoughtful and as thorough. 

\ newborn baby gets hunery before 
his usual time because he has exercised 
more, been awake more, or been in the 
fresh air. Why insist on a schedule feed 
ing? Even a one-year-old has choices in 
food. Why not let him exercise that 
choice within reasonable limits? 

\ two-year-old will sometimes decide 
what he wants to wear on certain occa 
sions. If the attire is proper, why not 
give him his way? <A_ three-year-old 
wants to finish her mud pie before sh 
takes a nap. Why discourage the in 
dependence and imagination in a hand 
made mud pie? A four-year-old wants 
her doll dresses all dyed blue. If they 
are really hers, why shouldn’t she choose 
the color? A five-year-old wants to bor 
row dad’s saw. With supervision why 
not let him have this experience which 
must be very interesting for a child— 
seeing wood fall apart when he rubs it 
with a hard, rough stick? As _ six-yeai 


1 


olds, these children will « o to 
school—because they have learned to 
do things on their own, because they 
have been trained to independence. 
Self-confidence must likewise be 
learned.. Independence is the — back 
ground in which it develops. More is 
necessary. Acceptance and approval are 


essential ingredients. It isn’t sufficient 


to permit a child to have a_ healthy 


taught that his 


freedom. He must 
freedom is the greatest occasion for per 
sonal accomplishment. To allow a child 
freedom and then ridicule him for the 
result of it is education to idleness. It 
is freedom with a egrude¢ lo let a 
child choose ind) = compliment _ his 
choice is true understanding 

Some object that it is miseducation 


(Conti ) page 09) 
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The Sixpenny 
Gooseberry Crop 


by Arthur J. Roth 


T was the strangest commercial transaction 
| in the history of Duncrana. The goose- 

berries belonged to Father Doran, but it was 
Father McAvinchey who valued and sold them 
for sixpence and it wasn’t until the death of old 
Sally Woods that Murphy and McGinn could 
pay for them. And Father Doran still doesn’t 
know who bought or sold his gooseberries. 

Not that Father Doran would ever think of 
selling his eooseberries. His housekeeper Martha 
gathered them every year and made two kinds 
of jam; gooseberry and another specially known 
as apple-and-gooseberry. Father Doran liked the 
gooseberry jam but not the other kind. With all 
due respects to Martha, there is something ridicu- 
lous about a mixture of gooseberry and apple. 
\lthough Father Doran ate it, he did so out of 
loyalty. Invariably the gooseberry jar went down 
quicker than the other one and Father Doran 
would smile weakly, point to the dreaded apple 
and-gooseberry jar, and say to Martha, “Like the 
Wedding Feast of Cana, I’m savine the good 
wine to the last.” 

The affair of the parish gooseberry crop 
started with two young buckos, Murphy and 
McGinn, who had too much leisure and not 


quite enough sanctity. Not that anyone looks 


The devil always has a special eye out for altar boys. And he had a very 
special eye out for Murphy and McGinn. And right at hand were Father Doran’s 


gooseberries. And so began the affair of the parish gooseberry crop 
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for sanctity in eight-year-old boys, but with these 
two specimens it would be hard indeed to find 
less likely material. They were a continual 
heartscald to their Guardian Angels. 

Chey were both altar boys, and in this never- 
ending struggle between the Guardian Angels 
and the Prince of Darkness, the latter takes 
special pains with altar boys. There is more 
rejoicing in the nether regions over the downfall 
of an altar boy than there is in the complete 
ruin of a Sodom or Gomorrah. 

It was a warm summer evening, the sun had 
just set, and our two stalwarts were advancing 
up the road that led past the parish priest's 
house. “wo notorious I.R.A. gunmen were on 
the loose: the “Roarer” McGinn and “Rebel” 
Murphy. Their jacket collars were up to look 
like trenchcoats. Their right hands bulged men- 
acingly in their coat pockets. Between O'Neill’s 
lane and the rectory they had shot their way 
out of three ambushes and between them had 
accounted for a battalion of Black and Tans. 
Their narrowed eyes pierced every bush and 
they walked stealthily, almost on tiptoes, in the 
approved gunman’s crouch. As deadly a pair as 
you'd find in the length and breadth of Ireland. 

It was then that Satan dropped the word 
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gooseberry in the back of Murphy's 
mind and set in motion a train of 
events that led to a jamless year for 
Father Doran. Murphy stopped, 


snapped off several shots at a fleeing 
Black and Tan, holstered his smoking 
Webley, and remarked to his comrade, 
“The P. P.’s gooseberries must be nearly 
ripe.” 

Insidious -words, arousing forbidden 
McGinn lobbed a last grenade 
and replied, “Ach man, I’m sure they're 
lovely!” 


Visions. 


They walked over to the hedge and 
peered through at the priest’s garden. 


There were rows of lettuce and carrots 


and string beans and, at one corner, 
three gooseberry bushes. 
McGinn nudged Murphy, “Do you 


see ever a berry at all on those bushes?”’ 
he asked anxiously. 

“Hold your tongue man, they're fairly 
crawling with gooseberries.” 


Murphy 
shook his head wonderingly at the sight 


he devil gave a gentle push and 
McGinn edged closer. “"Twould be a 
sin?” he asked, hoping for a quick 


denial. 

“Aye, a mortal sin,” Murphy answered 
solemnly, and McGinn’'s fell 
brightened immediately as Murphy 
added, “’Twould do no harm to just 
look at them.” 


face but 


Which is an interesting example of 


the Old One’s subtlety with altar boys. 
He never says, “Here, steal this!” It’s 
always, “Take a little look, just touch 


it, put it in you pocket for a second.” 
And before you know what's happened, 
the deed did take 
the apple. 


is done Thus kve 


They crawled cautiously through the 


hedge and like two weasels flowed 
silently over the ground, past the let- 
tuce and string beans, and wound up 
sitting under one of the gooseberry 
bushes. 

“Boys-a-boys, did you ever see such 
gooseberries?” Murphy asked, brushing 
his red hair back out of his eves and 


squinting up at the big window of the 
rectory. 


“They're the size of duck-eggs, 
McGinn answered. He reached up and 
carefully 
That was all 


needed. A 


felt one between his fingers. 
His Majesty 
muscle in McGinn’s 


Satan 
tiny 


arm involuntarily twitched, causing a 
slight contraction of the fingers. The 
gooseberry slid off the branch and 


nestled in the palm of his hand. He 
opened his showed the 


fell off,” he 


fingers and 
gooseberry to Murphy. “It 
said in an awed voice. 

“Must have been ready to fall any 
way,” Murphy assured him. 

McGinn, whose moral reasoning some 
times took astonishing turns, dogmatized, 
“*Twould be a sin to 


throw it away.” 
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With that, he popped it into his mouth. 

\t that moment they were both 
struck by the happy thought that there 
might be other berries ready to fall. 
their hands sneaked between 
the branches of the bush and quickly 
the “overripe”’ gooseberries plummeted. 
\ll pretense was gone now. 


Rapidly 


The dam 
of virtue, so weak and so often-patched, 
way in a flood of gooseberries. 
The devil stood back and roared heart- 
ily, and two Guardian Angels folded 
wings ove that 
might not witness such depravity. 


gave 


then their faces they 

They were reveling in a gooseberry 
debauch. They ate all they could and 
when they could eat no more they filled 
their pockets. Murphy squeezed an over 
ripe one into McGinn’s ear and McGinn 
retaliated by dropping a lew squashed 
ones down the back of Murphy’s shirt. 


They even pelted each other with the 


hard green ones that were not yel 
ripe. Oh, the sins they committed! 
The Recording Angel wrote furiously 
for half an hour, and two Guardian 


Angels blanched at the thought of the 


report they would have to make. 
Thievery, gluttony, destruction ol prop 
erty, destruction olf food, and even a 
possible case of sacrilege, the goos¢ 


berries being the property of the Church. 

Guiltily they the 
leaving behind the three out- 
bushes, silent 
Fach went 


down 


crawled out ol 
earden, 


rage d 


witnesses to their 


lust. home, 


and night came 
hills 
rectory, the garden, 
ind three crucified gooseberry bushes. 
During the 


from. the 
covered the 


soltly and merci 


fully 


following week, the forces 


ol rood and evil 


titanic 
Outwardly both boys bragged 


waged a 
struggle. 


to each other about their exploit, but 


inwardly, in the secret caverns of their 


consciences, remorse was needling. In 
spite of their boldest fronts, their heart- 
iest efforts, the gloom deepened as the 
week | slid Each knew 
of the awesome retribution that awaited 
them on Saturday, the monthly Satur- 
day for the young boys to go to Confes 
thelt difficult 
enough, but Murphy and McGinn had 
a startling glimpse of the stuff of which 


saints are made when they contemplated 


relentlessly by. 


sion. Confessing a was 


confessing the theft of gooseberries to 
the priest they stole them from. There 
are limits to the heroism of even altar 
boys. 


On 
the fair green. 


Saturday morning they met on 
Never was such a listless 
The “Roarer” and the 
“Rebel” carried out no patriotic forays 
igainst the Black and Tans. No castles 
were forded. For 
a moment hope flared when they ran 
four-cornered dog fight, but 
found no joy in it and 
Old 


day put in. 


stormed nor. rivers 


across a 


they turned 


away, their hearts heavy. Tom 


Maguire, the cobbler, offered to le! 
them feed his pet rabbits and was 
astonished when they refused. So as 


tonished that he told his wife about! 
it and old Tom never told his wife} 
anything. Mrs. Maguire maintained 


they were coming down with the flu, 
How else could one explain the drag. 
ging walk, the apathetic eyes, the woeful, 
pain-lined faces? They even went to 
Quinn’s the blacksmith and held out 
their hands to catch the flying sparks, 
\ big 


absent 





one lit on Murphy’s arm, but 
was the usual, godlike feeling 
that he got from contemplating his own 
heroism, — particularly McGinn | 
even 


when 
wouldn't admire the 
blister. 

Early afternoon found them sitting on 
the courthouse forlorn, — their | 
heads bowed with the awful enormity 
of their sins. Their futures never looked 


so black. Murphy pointed out that they 


steps, 


were liable to lose their positions as 
altar boys and that meant an end to the 
lovely shillings apiece they received at 
weddings and funerals. McGinn bru- 
tally reminded Murphy that old Sally 
Woods was very bad and her hoped-for 
demise and subsequent shilling could be 
expected momentarily. 

Master Connel came chugging down 
the street in his old car and saw the 
two of them sitting on the steps. Some- 
thing them 
the 


about chord in 
Taking a sudden 
notion, he stopped and shouted to them, 


“Boys, would you like to go into Drum- 


touched a 


master’s heart. 


size ol the J 





car with me? I'll be back in about an 
hour.” 

Murphy was about to refuse when 
he was seized by a sudden thought. 
He grabbed McGinn by the arm and 
hustled him into the back seat of the 
car, 

McGinn looked across at Murphy. 
The latter's ears were joggling and 
his eyes were crossed. McGinn _ recog- 
nized the symptoms. His chief was 
thinking and when Murphy thought 
it was a terrifying thing to behold. 
The eyes swiveled out and narrowed 


in, the lips curled back, and the teeth 
clenched. A quick, fierce paroxysm con- 

features. Then the face 
settled and Murphy looked at McGinn 
and smiled. There was so much peace, 
so much innocence in that smile that 
McGinn immediately felt a heavy weight 
lift from his The problem 
could tell.  Per- 
haps they were going to run away from 
home. You were nobody in Duncrana 
unless you ran away from home at least 
and it was high time he and 
Murphy were thinking of it. 

In ten minutes they were in Drumcar, 
a little village about four miles from 
Duncrana. The out of the 


vulsed — his 


heart. 
solved—McGinn 


was 


once, 


master got 
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car, put his hand in his pocket, took 
out two pennies, and said to them, 
“Here’s a penny apiece for some sweets. 
I's four o'clock now. Let you both 
be back here at five o'clock sharp, 
for I'll be ready to go back then.” 
They took the pennies and smiled 
at each other. Things were beginning 
to brighten. Murphy flipped his penny 
in the air and deftly caught it behind 
his back. 
“Listen, we Confession 
here in Drumcar,” he said. “That way 
Father Doran will never find out who 


’ 


can go to 


stole his gooseberries.’ 
McGinn shook his head in admiration. 
“You're a wonder. 
think of it at all?” 
Murphy modestly brushed away the 
praise. 


How did you ever 


They crossed the square, opened the 
little gate, and entered the dim coolness 
of the church. They blessed themselves, 
the knelt 
down, and thoroughly examined their 
consciences. 


went over to Confessional, 


Murphy braced himself and entered 


the confessional. Several minutes later 
he came out, but in his new-found 
state of grace he wouldn’t deign to 


look at his black-souled comrade. 
McGinn warily the empty 
stall. He knelt the dark and 
could hear the murmur of the priest's 
voice with a penitent at the other side. 
The voices stopped, the little door shot 
and McGinn started, 


entered 
down in 


over, “Bless me 
Father, it’s one month since my last 
Confession.” 

Father McAvinchey bent his head a 
little, the better to hear the weak 


voice that came whispering through the 
shutter. “Please Father, | 
gooseberries.”’ 


stole some 


The priest gave a start. The second 
case of gooseberry stealing in five min- 


utes. At that rate within an hour there 
wouldn’t be a gooseberry left in the 
county. The suspicion came to the 


priest that the two cases were linked 
and he asked, ‘“* How many of you were 
stealing gooseberries?” 

“Only the Father.” 
Ginn answered after a brief pause. 

“And are you truly sorry now for 
stealing the poor man’s gooseberries?” 

“Ah, Father, sure I’m _ terrrrribly 
sorrrrry,”” McGinn groaned. He always 
gave a little groan in the middle of ter- 
tibly and sorry. He felt it added to the 
feeling of true repentance, 

“And you'll never do it again?” the 
priest asked. 

McGinn, carried away by his fervor, 
lost control of the situation and rashly 
promised, “I'll never eat another goose- 
berry as long as I live, Father.” Truly 
there are no half-way measures when 
an altar boy repents. 


two of us, M« 


AS ONE THAT GATHERETH AFTER 


Proserpine and Ceres come not now 

To gather the ripe clusters in the sun; 

At length the great earth-mother’s reign is done; 
No longer hers the sickle and the plow, 

The springtide sowing and autumnal vow. 
Harvest and vintage are the claim of One 

Who trod a lonely winepress once alone 

And wears its stain on hands and feet and brow. 
Then shall my vineyard offer Him elate 

Its ripening fruit to tread upon and crush, 

And put to daily uses for His need. 

Soon may He speak the words that consecrate, 
And in some dawn’s unbroken, rapturous hush, 
Change this my wine at last to Drink Indeed. 
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Che priest smiled. But still it wouldn't 
do to just absolve the sin without men 
had 


sacti 


tioning restitution. Repentance 


sometimes to be reinforced with 
fice. If they could steal with impunity, 
there wouldn't be an orchard safe within 


miles of them. He weighed the matte 
then asked, “Do 
at all>” 


week 


for a moment and 


you get home 
“Only 
McGinn 


whisper. 


money at 
Father.” 
suspicious 


twopence a 
answered in a 


The priest pondered the matter care 
fully. 
Chreepence 


Sixpence apiece was too much 
like the 


proper amount. “I want you to pay this 


seemed more 
poor man for his gooseberries,” he said. 
“You the lad will 
pay him sixpence between the two ol 


and othe have to 


you. Do vou hear me?” 
McGinn had a mental image of him 


self and Murphy standing in the big 


room of the rectory, offering Fathe: 
Doran sixpence for his gooseberries. 
“Ah, Father. sure the man we_ took 
them from will ruin us,” he moaned 


effectively. 

The moan went right through Father 
McAvinchey. The priest settled back 
in his chair. Now knotty 
point indeed. Was it necessary that the 
identity of the two 
known to the offended party? No telling 
what kind of 
man might fly into. It would be much 
better to have restitution — effected 
through a third party—the Post Ofhce, 
for example. He leaned forward on the 
chair, “Listen 


here was a 


bovs be made 


a rage a gooseberryless 


now, when the two of 


you have the sixpence saved, put it in 
an envelope and mail it to the man. 
Will you do that now?’ 

“Yes, Father 

“That’s a good lad. Five Our Fathers 
ind five Hail Marys. Make a good 
Act of Contrition.” The priest started 
the absolution ind McGinn raced 
through the Act of Contrition. Now 
that his sin was confessed. he felt that 


he could pray for week. He finished 


ahead of the priest and for good meas- 
ure rattled off the Apostles’ Creed. 
The priest ended the absolution and 
said, “God bless you now.” 

McGinn slid out of the confessional 
and floated over to the pew and knelt 
down beside Murphy. Slowly and care- 
fully he said his five Our Fathers and 
five Hail Marys. In a sudden burst 


of piety, he added an extra one apiece. 
When he had both 
up and left the church and Murphy, 
feeling very pious himself, blessed him- 
self McGinn, 
not to be sanctity, 


finished, they sot 


twice with holy water. 


outdone in also 
himself twice 

And thus it was that Satan was finally 
defeated in the battle and 
two Guardian Angels could again hold 
up their heads. Shortly after old Sally 
Woods died, Father Doran 


a letter that contained a sixpence and 


blessed 


gxooseberry 


received 


a short note that read, “For the goose- 
berries.” Father Doran, recognizing the 
forces of and put the 
sixpence in his pocket. He then offered 
a silent prayer of thanks for a whole 
year without apple-and-gooseberry. jam. 


erace, smiled 
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At heart of Christendom, 248 seminarians from 40 American States (86 


dioceses) continue an illustrious tradition 


North American College in Rome is feeding ground for 
Catholic Church in America. Alumni now number over 2000 


priests, one hundred bishops, and six cardinals 


By ROBERT RIGBY 


ONE MORNING in February, 1956, tl “Americani!” came the reply. 
people of Rome looked out their wil The yaseball-trained arms did not 
dows at an uncommon sight for sunny long, however, to some mid-winte1 
Italy: a foot-high blanket of snow pilerims from the United States. To 
The heaviest fall in’ sixty years, it invone versed in the varieties of Ro 
snarled traflic, frayed most tempers, but man clerical dress, the marksmen in 
eladdened = son earts. At least t black were identifiable at sight. Then 
children of Roi the bambi had a dress had a discreet red-white-and-blu 
rare field day ite! school-hours doing moti red sash whit clerical collar, 
what came naturally—tossinge snowballs ylue buttons, and piping on their bone 
at passers-by lack cassocks. In Rome this can mean 
In St. Peter’s Square, in front of th only one thing students from the 
Fiant basil lavished then Pontifical North American College 
tention o1 e scores of priests always \ flourishing seminary in the Holy 
in the vicini t was only logical—a City for nearly a century, the North 
bull’s-eve witl ! snowball SHOWS ul \merican Colleoe has produced a rich 
best on clerical black. A few priests harvest of priests for the Church in the 
eood-naturedly tried to return. the fi United States. Among its 2000 graduates 
but were quickly routed. Then so figure the names of over one hundred 
children ippene | to let fly at a knot ishops Six of these have been created 
of young ecclesiastics, seemingly no dil Princes of the Church, including Cardi 
ferent from the others, who were just nals Mooney, Stritch, and Spellman at 
crossing the square the present time. And many alumni have 
It was a mistak The ecclesiastics im served with distinction as seminary pro- 
mediately counterattacked, and this fessors, diocesan officials, chaplains, and 
time the fire was deadly. The band of parish priests. One and all, they look 
bambini beat. a hasty retreat. back on their years in Rome as the Seminarians file through Bernini’s = 
“Who are you padre?” cried one boy inspiring foundation of their later lives, famous colonnade on way to St. Peter's th 
admirinegly. Today, continuing an illustrious tra- ne 
Ey 
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Seminarians from North American are numbered among 2500 students from 59 nations attending Gregorian University 


dition, 258 seminarians are on the Col 
lege rolls. ‘They represent the length 
and breadth of the U.S.—no fewer than 
86 dioceses and archdioceses in 40 states 
of the Union. 

North American semi 
narian is in his early twenties when he 
comes to Rome and has already fin 
ished his B.A. 
in the States. 


The average 


work, often with honors, 

Hand-picked by the 
bishop of his diocese, he spends anothe1 
four to six years completing his theo- 
logical studies in Rome before return 
ing home. Midway in his final year 
comes the solemn culmination of his 
long training: ordination. 

And yet, how does it happen that 
there is an American seminary in far-off 
Rome? It’s a question often asked. 

The U 
the only country with a national semi 
nary in Peter’s See. There is an Eng- 
lish College, a French, a German, a 
Brazilian, an Ethiopian (the only one 
actually within the 


.S., first of all, is by no means 


limits of Vatican 
City). a Scots, and so on—more than 
twenty colleges in all. The seminarian 
of each college is recognizable by either 
the color of his cassock (the Germans 
wear a scarlet one), of his sash, trim, 
or by a combination of all these. What- 
ever the differences in their dress, all 
these seminarians share a keen aware- 
ness of the privilege of studying in the 
Eternal City. 


As all roads lead to Rome, so also 
does Rome offer something to all men. 
Rome,” Pope 
Pius XII once said to a group of semi- 
narians, “het 


For “the monuments of 


institutions, the memory 
of so many saints who have walked the 
same streets as you, prayed in the same 
churches, exercised the same_ priestly 
ministry to which you are called, all 
have their lessons for you. And nowhere 
else will you find them gathered together 
in such abundance.” 

The North College, a 
splendid new sand-color building com- 
pleted in 1953, is particularly well fa- 
vored by its location to sense these in- 
fluences to the fullest. Set on the 
shoulder of the Janiculum Hill, it com- 
mands a magnificent 
Eternal City. 


American 


view over the 

The College is outside the boundaries 
of the Vatican City State proper but is 
considered a part of it in the eyes of 
Italian law. Enjoying what is termed 
“extraterritorial rights,”’ the 12-acre Col- 
lege property is an “island” in the city 
of Rome, with a legal bridge connecting 
it with the Vatican. Actual ownership of 
the land, 
American 


however, is vested in the 
hierarchy and incorporated 
under the laws of the state of Maryland. 

Austere yet handsome, the College 
was decorated by some of Italy's finest 
artists. It lacks only one thing in its 
otherwise modern 


equipment: — class- 


rooms to accommodate 258 students 


The omission, of course, is intentional. 
The North American College, despite 
its name, is not an American-style col- 


lege. Patterned after the traditional 
European mode] 
linked 
their classes tl efore, the 
students pile 


week and ride down the hill to midtown 


1 sort of residence 
with a central university. For 
\merican 
into busses five days a 
Rome, to the Gregorian University. 
This famous seat of learning, founded 
in 1551 by St. Ignatius, is administered 
by an international staff of Jesuit schol- 
ars. Varied as the 
tional 


professors are in na- 
background, they can’t hold a 
candle to the student body—2500 semi- 
narians from 59 nations. 

multi- 
lingual situation, one common language 
Latin. All lectures are con- 
ducted in Latin as well as the written 
and oral examinations. 


To bring order out of this 


is used: 


(The new stu- 
dent over from the States, despite some 
apprehension at first, usually finds his 
ear attuned, his vocabulary sufficiently 
enlarged after six months at the uni- 
versity.) 

When not attending classes at the 
“Greg,” as they call it, the 


od 


nordamert- 





ROBERT RIGBY, free-lance newspaperman and 
former United Press Correspondent, has writ- 
ten articles for Maclean’s as well as This 
Week and other Sunday magazines. 
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cant spend the bulk of their time at the 
College, under the supervision of a half 


dozen American priests headed by the 
Rector, Martin J. O’Connor, 


Bishop : 
(Auxiliary Bishop of Scranton before 


his present appointment in 1946). Here 
the students take courses in homiletics, 
pastoral theology, Sacred Chant, and 


Italian, which they are expected to learn 
to speak fluently. 

At the 
daily life are periods of prayer and medi- 
tation. Up at 
ing, when he 
and the 
Domino,” he begins each day with medi- 
tation and Mass in the College Chapel. 
And 
schedule there 


very center of the student's 


five-thirty in the morn- 
hears a rap at his door 


beadle calling “Benedicamus 


throughout the rest of a_ busy 
are sessions of spiritual 
reading, Rosary, conferences, and _ pray- 
ers until lights go out at ten o'clock. 
But recreation also plays an essential 
part in the seminarian’s life, too. Be- 


sides long walks to Rome’s religious 


shrines and museums, a good deal of 


attention is given to sports. The top 
event of the year is the 


football” 


hard-fought 
“touch 


game between the 
“New Men” and the “Old Men” each 
fall. Appropriately enough for Rome, 


this pigskin classic has Deen dubbed the 
“Spaghetti Bowl” game. 

Several years ago, Cardinal McIntyre, 
Archbishop of Los Angeles, was on hand 
to present the trophy to the winning 
captain at a dinner in the College. At 
the moment of presentation, Cardinal, 
captain, and College were dumbfounded 
that really 


with 


to discovei 
filled the 

spaghetti. “More than fitting,” quipped 
the Cardinal. “Not even the Ros« 


some wag had 


loving cup this time 


Bowl 


is filled with roses!” 





Most Reverend Bishop, Martin J. O’Connor, 
rector of North American, warmly greeted by Pius XII 
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The oldest College property and now 
the most cherished for its associations is 
an ancient yellow building in the heart 
of Rome, on the Via dell’Umilta. Here, 
nearly ago, the North Amer- 


a century ag 


ican College took root. 

The idea first occurred to a_ papal 
nuncio after a trip to the U.S. in the 
1850’s. His with the 
heartiest approval of Pope Pius IX, who 
in turn broached the 


suggestion met 


matter to the 
American dioceses. When they had trou- 
ble raising funds for a suitable build 
ing, the Pope himself stepped forward 
and bought the property on Humility 
Street for them. 

The thirteen original students from 
America (one was a grandson of Mother 
Elizabeth Seton, founder of the Sisters 
of Charity) took up residence in 1859. 
The 
bulent. 


first years of the College were tur- 
Italy was in the throes of uni- 
In 1870, Rome and the Papal 
States around it 


fication. 
annexed to the 

Much Church 
was seized. For a 


were 
Italy. 
property in the city 


new Kingdom ol 


while, the house on Humility Street was 
also threatened, and only the energetic 
protest of — the American Minister 
blocked the 


The pioneering 


move. 

nordamericanit had 
their public troubles with Italian official 
they had 


dom: their 


pasta powe! ful 


private troubles 
Italian 
marveled at the fifty-seven 
which 


with the diet. 
While 


varieties in 


they 


pasta would appear 


on the refectory tables (there was even 


a cold sweetened macaroni pie some 


times served for dessert), the students 
often longed for the native fare left on 
of the Atlantic. 


The Americans soon hewed their repu 


the other side 


tation as first-rate scholars, too. One of 


the most brilliant of his day (the 1880's 
was Dennis Dougherty, later Cardinal. 
Archbishop of Philadelphia. At the end 
of the academic year it was the Custom 
for each seminarian at the university to 
appear before a panel of protessors for 
a stiff oral examination. (conducted, then 
as now, in Latin). When Dennis Dough. 
erty’s turn would come around, so the 
story runs, the examiners usually took 
one look and waved him away: “Don't 
waste our time. Consider yourself ex. 
amined.” 

As the College grew in prominence, 
it became a regular port-of-call for many 
famous Americans 
Rome. They came, they saw, they stayed 
for dinner, Al Smith, Will Rogers, John 
McCormack, Jim Farley, Philadelphia's 
John B. Wanamaker and Connie Mack 


both of whom regularly donated base- 
» 


passing through 


ball equipment to the College) were but 
a few of this company. 

Among the most remarkable foreig 
visitors was walrus-mustached, 300-pound 
G. K. 
and famous author of the Father Brown 
detective 


Chesterton, the English convert 


other 
books. His visit, as recounted in the ex- 
cellent College history by Father Robert 


stories among many 


F. McNamara, made historic inroads in 
the kitchen larder. 

Betore Chesterton arrived for dinner, 
the Rector at the time, Monsignor Eu- 
Burke, carefully instructed the 


head waiter Salvatore to keep the hon- 


gene 


ored guest’s plate well filled. Salvatore 
did—or tried to, Chesterton, despite his 
girth, was not ordinarily a gargantuan 
eater. But when he became absorbed in 
good talk, he would absent-mindedly eat 
his way through anything placed before 


(Continued on page 70) 


First blessing. In December. 206 relatives 
flew from U.S.A. to Rome to witness ordination ceremony 
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Humanity’s second chance 


The sacrifice of Jesus Christ won us the second chance for eternal life. 


His death enables every man to retrieve the worst of hurts and failures 


by GERARD ROONEY, C.P. 


Life would be 


a pretty dreary business 
without second chances. So many mis 
takes, so many bungled opportunities 


fill the pages of everyman’s life that his 
tory would long ago have ceased had 
there been no second chances for us. 
Now there is one second chance which 
stands out above all others. It dwarts 
them all. In fact it makes all other sec 
ond chances possible. It is the Second 
mankind which 


the crucifixion of Jesus Christ. 


Chance for rose out of 


Calvary was not only an apology to 
God. 


ransom which bought back for humanity 


It was also a ransom, a_ bloody 


a second chance for life everlasting. It 
won for all of us a fresh outpouring 
of divine life at its very source, capable 
of righting all wrongs and healing all 
hurts. 


How did this come about? The answer 


shows God’s love for law and order, toi 


wisdom and the freedom of men. It is 
based on the concept of merit. 
Animals do not merit, for merit is a 
human thing, the distinctive privilege 
of those who possess that Godlike thing, 
the spirit. Because of his spirit, a man 
is free to go left or right, up or down, 
to choose good or evil. The choice of 
evil is only possible here on earth in 
man’s imperfect condition. The big 
thing about freedom is to sight the de 
sirable goal, to recognize it as such, and 
and 


freely wholeheartedly go after it 


because you want it. 

What you become depends on the 
choices you make. It’s something like 
the flowering of the rose. The fragrant 
that it 
remains dependent on the stem, the 
stem on the stalk, and the stalk on the 
nurturing root. 


human personality. 


rose blooms only on condition 


So with the fullness ol 
The full flowering 


fruit 


of freedom can come only as the 


of living in conformity with the laws ot 


our inmost being. God made us like 


that. 


Here in this imperfect w rid, we say 


a man merits something when he de- 
serves it in justice. A man who freely 
performs a work for another who hires 


him deserves to be paid as a matter of 


justice. A man who honestly builds him 


self a good reputation has a right in 
strict justice to his Pood nam 

But men do not merely merit from 
their fellow men. They also merit from 


God. 


business about 


In fact, at the heart of this whole 


meriting stands the ex- 


istence of the Creator, the Rewarder of 


} 


our good deeds and the Punisher of ow 


bad deeds. If everything went just as 


well with a man when he did evil as 


when he did good, then soon the. firm 
line that runs everlastingly between good 
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would be rubbed Chaos 
the distinction 
tween heaven and hell. It takes an eter- 
nally perfect and just God to keep that 


line forever intact. 


evil 
would 


and 


out, 


destroy very be- 


He does that by re- 
warding our good actions and punishing 


our bad actions. Our deeds merit eithe: 


punishment or reward. 
The ancients knew that the wages of 


sin is death but that virtue is its own 


reward. Lying, cheating, murder, rape, 


adultery, hypocrisy. blasphemy, all these 


things tear down, deface, and destroy 
the dignity of man. But when a man 
acts rightly, in conformity with his true 
nature, then he really becomes a man, 
enjoying the joys and privileges of his 
manhood. God made nature like that 


But He went one tremendous step fur 
ther. 


By.way of rewarding our good actions 
end loyalties, He prepared us for a re 
ward far beyond mere nature. Theolo 
gians call it supernatural, because liter- 


ally it consists in becoming a partaker 
of the divine nature! This is the great 
life which mankind lost by the fall. This 
is the superb life which Jesus Christ won 
back for us by His own merit. 

The basic reason why this divine life 
must come to us through the personal 
merit of Christ is due to the fact that 
no creature, not even the noblest angel 
has a native right to share the intimacy 
of God’s divine life. In fact, here on 
earth, we call the beginnine of such pal 
ticipation in God’s life, the life of grace 
The very word gra means a gift, som 
thing treelv given 

But does not the good deed ol 
Christian, done for love of God, entitl 
Him to a greater reward, an increase in 
God's grace. a deepen share in God's 
eternal life? This is surely true regarding 
the increase of erat But such an in- 
crease can only be merited by a person 
already in the state of erace. No man 
can merit the state of grace. 

This sanctifying grace elevates a man’s 
nature by a new and permanent disposi 
tion which the Scriptures call being 
“born again.” This rebirth is never the 
result of human evolution. It cannot be 
Lrought about by the will of man. It 
must come directly from the free crea 
tive action of God. It was Christ who 
won from God the will to give us this 
erace, 

But how did Christ merit for us so 
sublime a reward? How could He even 
merit further glory for Himself, since 
He was God? The answer lies in the 


mystery of the God-Man. 

Jesus was real Man as well as true 
God. He had two natures. His human 
and divine nature both belonged to the 
one adorable of the 
Trinity. He could act through His di- 
vine nature, as when He restored imme- 


Second Person 


28 


diately the lepers to health or raised the 
to life. He also, after His 
Incarnation, act through His human na- 


dead could 
ture, as when He was born, lived, and 


died for us. 

He real He 
necessarily had a human body and soul, 
a human intellect and will. Because He 
had a will, it 


will, a principle of tree choice, of per- 


Because became a man, 


human had to be a free 


sonal responsibility. 


With this human will, Our Lord was 
able to execute commands from His 
Father. That is why He said, ‘For this 
reason the Father loves Me: because | 
lay down My life that I may take it up 
aeain. Such is the command that I have 


received from My Father.” 
But He 
Hence 


(John 10:17) 
insisted that He did this freely. 
He said, “No man takes My life 
Ne ] of Myself.” 


10:18) every tree 


from 
(John 
Our 
God. 

He to earth with 
His | He 
the truth, He said. Evil men protested. 
They envied Him. ‘They bitter 
Him. They plotted His down- 
They determined to kill Him. But 
determined faithful to 


He received, as 


lay it down 
So, like 
could merit a 


Savioul reward from 


came a message [rom 


ather. was to bear witness to 


eTrew 
!gallst 
fall. 
He 
the commission 
Man God 

The opposition persecution ok 
His His 
human nature protested. Finding Him 
selt the ordeal of cruci 
‘Father, if it be 
»le. let this chalice pass from Me 
will 


was Lo be 
had 

from 
and 
fellow men hurt him terribly. 
ibout to endure 
fixion, He prayed, pos 
Yet, 
Phou wilt.” (Luke 


not as I but as 


9.49 


22:42) 
Son 
for our salvation, the Father asked Jesus 
Ow lovingly obeved 
He His St. 
Paul remarks, “Appearing in the form 
Christ 


For the glory of His divine and 


to die Savioul 


Lheretore reward 


earned 
Himself, be 
coming obedient unto death: wherefore 
God Him, 
upon that 


ol man humbled 


exalted and bestowed 


Him a 


also 


name, is above every 


other name; so that at the name of Jesus 


every knee should bow in heaven, on 
earth, and under the earth.” (Phil. 2:8) 
So in strict justice, our Redeemer 


merited for His own humanity the glori 


fhcation of His body: the divine exalta- 


tion of His name: His ascension into 
heaven, and the adoration of the faith- 
ful. 


But some will say that Jesus as Man, 
personally united to the Second Person 
of the Trinity, had a_ native 
right to be exalted and glorified. This 
is true. of His earthly 
should have seen Him exalted 
and bathed in eternal glory. For one 
brief the Mount He per- 
mitted the glory of His divine nature to 


flow into His soul unimpeded, so that 


already 


Every moment 
existence 


moment on 


“His face became shining as the sun 
and His garments became white as 
snow.” (Matt. 17:2) But normally, on 


earth, He set aside that condition to be 


as one of us, suftler and die tor us, 


Hence, St. Paul remarks, “Though Christ 
was by nature God, yet He did not con- 


sider being equal to God a thing to be 
clung to, but emptied Himself, taking 
the 


unto men.” (Phil. 2:3) 


form of a servant, being made lik 
And so, although 
was His birthright, He also 
earn it title, 


merit. 


this glory 


saw fit to under another 
the title of 
But how did Jesus merit eternal lif 

mankind? The 
the fact that Jesus Christ is not merely 
As Man, He did 


not and could not merit the gift of the 


for answer is found in 


an isolated individual. 


Incarnation. Phat was the sublime work 


of the Three Divine Persons. when Mary 
the power ol Holy 


Spirit of God. God fashioned a human 


conceived by the 


nature to the Second Person of the ‘Trin 
merely for 
Christ. Christ 
order 


ity, not the human glory ol 


the was conceived and 


the head of 
mankind. He is our divinely appointed 
Him, mankind 


1 new beginning. He is literally the head 


born in to become 


representative. In has 


of a new race olf men. 

\s our representative, He died to 
itone lor all our sins. He also died in 
order to merit for mankind all thos 


superabundant graces which He could 
poul into the 
His Church. 
Because His human nature was joined 
the Second Blessed 
Lrinitv, His every action was not merely 
of 
infinite. 


iorth stream of a new 


sociery, 
to Person of the 
limitless, divine 
He 
ited everything necessary for Him to ful 
fill His Man, 
head of a Paul re 
marks 
Christ's 


of human value but 


value. His merit was mecr- 


universal the 
at. 
‘God has put everything under 


function as 


new humanity. 


1 


Him the 
head to which the whole body is joined, 
that the Church is His body 
(Eph. 1:21). St. John tells us, 
many as Him He 


made sons 


dominion and made 


So) 
“To. 23 

them 
God.” 


received Pave 


the power to be ol 
(John 1:12) 

In this way, by His own merit, Jesus 
Christ for second chance for 
life everlasting. He has become for each 
ol life, 
divine lite. This divine life has the force 
to re-create the most 


won us a 


us a limitless reservoir of new 
broken of lives, if 
only we allow Him to work through us. 
It forever stands as a divine guarantee 
for man 
chance. All ow 
losses can now be made good, in God's 
own mysterious way, if only 
avail the offer of Jesus 
Christ who gives us this Second Chance 
for life eternal with God. It is a chance 


willfully 


another 
hurts, our failures, our 


every who wishes 


we will 


ourselves of 


which only fools miss. 


ad 
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Politeness Lost? 

A FEW WEEKS AGO, when the Boy Scouts were holding 
yearly international jamboree at Valley Forge, the papers 
of New York City printed several letters from readers which, 
pleasant though they were in content, were a little startling, 
Scouts from all over the country came to have a look at the 
metropolis and in the course of their sight-seeing made use 
of buses and subways. To the delighted surprise of other 
passengers, the boys got up and gave grown people their 
seats. 

That this, the very simplest of acts of courtesy to their 
elders, should be enough to make happy recipients of seats 
and people who watched this unusual act and sent letters 
to the papers about it shows to what a depth courtesy has 
sunk in our land. 
tired man 
who sinks into a subway seat after a hard day’s work and 
does not give up his seat to a sale-happy shopper who might 
well have come at a different time than the rush hour. But 
i's really shocking to see an old woman or an old man 


I think there is something to be said for the 


dinging to a strap while in front of them sits at his ease 


a gum-chewing high-schooler—and I mean girls too, for 
politeness is more than merely courtesy to the one sex. 
Where did politeness get lost in this country, anyway? 
In other lands 
there is often a surface politeness which consists in bowing 


or in hand kissing. 


We are a good people and a kind people. 


gut some of these people would walk 


past a man or woman dying of starvation on the street. 
When it comes to helping people, this whole country is 
one Boy Scout at heart. The trouble is it so often takes 
calamity to rouse us. 

Of course, not giving older people seats in a subway is 


Lack ol 


occasion 


not a crime, but it does point up a deeper fault. 
breed real evils. It 


of real sin, and it affects the person to whom one is rude 


courtesy can can become an 


as well as the culprit himself. 


From Rudeness to Lawlessness 
FOR RUDENESS CAN lead to lawlessness, especially among 
young people. Freedom from small conventions is a heady 
But 
uncontrolled, it can lead to many things, such as disregard 


thing, and the young love freedom, as we all do. 
lor the dignity of a teacher or a parent or an officer of the 
law. And one cannot blame the young entirely for such a 
state of affairs. All this Dewey type of education we have 
wished on them for years and the complete lack of restraint 
which many allow their them had a 
great deal to do with present-day rudeness toward oldet 


people. 


young have between 
And that is why it is really reassuring to know that 
at least Boy Scouts are being taught to be polite to then 
elders. them in the country. 
Perhaps they are leavening the lump of rudeness in the 


others. 


We have a good many of 


But of course it is not only the young people who are 
lacking in courtesy. Grown people can be very rude to the 
young too, or perhaps not so much rude as careless and 
unthinking. At Mass I 


children who are 


am often sorry for the small 


brought 


very 


there because 


parents 


cannot 


WOMAY, is 





MAN 


by KATHERINE BURTON 


them at home alone. Jut in that case why not at 
least bring them to a children’s Mass? And put 
the child on the aisle seat of the pew so that he can at least 


see what is going on? 


leave 


why not 


As a rule there is plenty to see, and 
a child will remain interested in the movement at the altar. 
But what can you expect of him when all he sees in front 
back? No wonder 


he begins to whirl around the beads someone gave him to 


of him is someone’s broad and immovable 


keep him quiet or turns around to stare at the person in the 
pew behind him. 

\ form of rudeness which is perhaps the worst of all is 
rudeness to God on His altar. No 


a good reason for one or 


doubt there is always 


two people leaving a church 
I have been in churches where 


it seems almost standard behavior. | 


before the end of Mass, but 
should not be at ail 
surprised to learn they are the same people who come in 
breathlessly after the Gospel has been read. 

Even worse is the rudeness displayed at Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament 


of the later 


which in many churches follows one 


Masses. What greater discourtesy could there 


be than actually turning one’s back right on Our Lord? 
This is so brief and lovely a ceremony that I don’t see how 
anyone can leave a church at the moment when Our Lord 


is greeting and blessing His people. 


Discourtesy to 
IN ONE OTHER PLACE 
actual strife, and that 
parts of the land. There is, of 
injustice and denial of 


Negroes 


discourtesy is all but bringing 


Negro in 


the deep wrong ol 


is in the treatment of the 
cours¢ 


rights, but sometimes a smaller 


injustice bites even more deeply. \ man once told me 


that he had grown up to be polite to people because his 


colored often said to him, “Mind you 


child.” 


Negro’s unhappiness in the South. It is 


nurse manners, 


Yet this is one of the important reasons for the 
hard to be given 
the poorest paid jobs, but it is harder to be treated with no 
politeness. 

In Robert Penn Warren’s thoughtful little 


gation you will find much of this. 


book on 
The girl in the shack who 


segre- 


said, “It’s how your feelings get tore up all the time. It 


ain’t always what people say but if they’d just say it kind.” 
The Negro professor who told Mr. Warren that the worst 
materially; it 
with 


thing was not that the Negro hadn’t much 


was that he was denied human dignity The doctor 


several degrees whom the white folks all insisted on calling 
by his first name and not his title. 
We hear a great deal in sermons about the high principles 


which Our Lord emphasized. He stood up for smaller ones 


too. Go through the chapters of His Life on earth and 


see the fine courtesy of smaller acts. You will remember 


the story of the multitude in the desert who were hungry 
and of the disciples who wanted to send them home so 
that they 


“They have no need to go. 


could buy themselves food But Our Lord said, 


Give you them to eat. 
Primarily, politeness means good manners, but real polite- 

ness is more than skin deep. Perhaps it could be expressed 

best of all in the beautiful words of Cardinal Newman's 

episcopal motto: “Heart speaks to heart.” 
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THE FRENCH 
CANADIANS 





The struggle of the French Canadians 


to preserve their religion and culture is 
much misunderstood. Behind it lies a love of 


life and fidelity to a great tradition 


by ANTHONY J. WRIGHT 


MoRE THAN FIVE MILLION energetic and 


proud members of the human race on 


called “the 


\mericans.”’ 


this continent have been 


unknown North They ar 
the Canadians of French tongue whos« 
forebears were here before 


other white folk. 


long most 


They are not so much 
unknown as misunderstood. Their strug- 
gle over the years has been to pre- 
serve their culture and religion, to with- 
stand the invasion of alien ideas. 


reluse to be 


They 
pressed into the mental 


mold which has fashioned so many 
Americans and Canadians. They are 
not French, are not, in a sense, Cana- 
dians; but are French-Canadians. They 


care for Quebec, not for Paris. 
Their most natural expression is nous 


autres, 


meaning “we others” or “we 


apart ones.” Yet they make strenuous 
efforts to learn and think in English, to 


master the techniques of North American 


30 
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life. They believe in material success, 
but it is a belief controlled by their over 
riding respect for the spirit of their na 
tive Catholicism. 

Some Canadians have despaired of oui 
achieving They think 
we shall have to be content with a kind 
of wary French-Cana 
dians and those who speak English and 
other 


be unreasonable. 


national unity. 


union between 


tongues. This despair may well 

Che capitals of the two races are some 
times said to be Montreal and Toronto. 
The French in Montreal delight in a 
story relating that the first prize in a 
competition was a visit to Toronto and 
that the second prize was two trips to 
Toronto. They wait for you to see the 
point, then smile and shrug. 

Toronto is big, efficient, and anti- 
Montreal is a snarling, brassy 
female city, unrepentant, anything but 


septic. 


innocent. Yet it is a city of churches. 
\merican tourists pass through Toronto 
but they flock to Montreal. 

The province of Quebec, whose capi 
tal is Quebec City, an old lady of a city 
perched on the rim of history, is the 
home ol French 
They have cousins in New 
Brunswick, Manitoba, 


nearly five million 
Canadians. 
sritish Columbia. 
Then, across the line, there are two mil- 
lion New Englanders and others whose 
Catholicism and culture are like those 
of French Canada. 

Quebecers are French, it is true, but 
300 years removed. They are. stolider, 
more devout than the French of today. 
Their culture and civilization was un- 
touched when Hitler swept through 
Had they not been saying tor 
years that modern France was Godless? 
One of their great heroes is former 
Montreal mayor Camilien Houde who 


Paris. 
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Far Left—A festive float winds its way through the streets of 








Montreal during traditional procession in honor of St. Jean Baptiste 


Top Left—French-Canadian farm boy at work in the fields 
is a disappearing sight as more families move to the large cities 


Bottom Left—Scene on the battlements of Quebec City. heart 


of French Canada. 


French-Canadians care for Quebec. not for Paris 


Above—Quiet village of St. Simeon on the St. Lawrence River 


is typical of the many small villages scattered through French Canada 


went to prison during the war for advis- 
ing Montrealers not to register for serv- 
ice against Hitler. 

How could such people weep whea 
fell? 
turbed, however, when German U-boats 
sneaked up the St. Lawrence River. This 
needled the soul of French Canada more 


Paris They became badly dis- 


than any of Hitler’s butchery or plun- 
The that makes a 
French Canadian bristle when Canada’s 
federal government in Ottawa appears 


dering. instinct 


lo tread on the preserves of Quebec is 
that made him man 
the barricades when the St. 
River, 


was in danger. 


the same instinct 
Lawrence 
historic highway into Quebe 
The more the Quebecer is urged to 
make common cause with his fellows in 
the nine other provinces of Canada, 
the more he recoils. He has seen the rest 
of Canada immersed in North American 


ism and wishes to keep immune. It is 
a matter of spirit, not externals. French 
Canada readily assumes the trappings of 
our times but shield its 
language, religion, art, and culture. 


wishes to 


These go back to the days of Cartier 
and Champlain, Normandy. 
The Anglo-Saxons 
only penetrated in large numbers when 
the United trekked 
north War of In- 


men ol 
They were here first. 
Empire Loyalists 
alter the 
dependence. 

Almost all of the early French Cana- 
dians were Catholics: thei 
still are. univer- 
sity was that of Laval at Quebec City, 
still a redoubt of Catholic 
Canada. 

Rightly or wrongly, French Canadians 
have tried to insulate themselves against 


\merican 


descendants 
This continent’s first 
ip 


learning 


political control by others. Sometimes 


unworthy political leaders have made 














them clannish and _ nationalistic 


than 


more 


necessary. The cry 


f separatism 
is a sure-fire lure for voters. 

Differences between Quebec and the 
rest of Canada might 
dormant had it not 
world wars. 


have remained 
been for the two 
In both there was bad teel- 
ing. Ontario and other provinces sprang 
1914 


be expected to do. 


more eagerly to Britain’s side in 
than Quebec could 
Nationalist-minded  trouble-makers in 
Quebec denounced the war as an im- 
struggle. Yet French-Cana- 
dians formed the brilliant Royal 22nd 
Regiment, the Van Doos. It fought like 
a band of heroes. 

Ottawa Methodist 
clergyman down to Quebec City to be 
chief 


perialist 


stupidly sent a 
recruiting officer. The city’s gar- 
rison was composed of soldiers who spoke 
only English. A French-Canadian 
talion, hot-blooded and rarin’ to go, was 
banished to 


bat- 


guard duty. 
These inept moves incensed the French 
Canadian. He 
by slurring 
slacking. By 


Bermuda on 


was still more angered 
that 
1917 desertions and draft- 


stories Quebec was 
dodging were common in the province 
and street-fighting broke out in Mont- 


real and Quebec City. 
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Montreal at night: snarling, 
brassy, female, and unrepentant 
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St. Joseph’s Oratory, Montreal: 
Catholicism is a sturdy plant 


Mass in a lumber camp: A 
matter of spirit, not externals 


In the second war things began better 
but by 1945 relations between French 
and non-French were as bad as they had 
been in 1918. Prophets of gloom had a 
heyday. They glowered over the corpse 
of Canada, foretold unending strife be- 
tween the two races. 

Things have not worked out that way. 
Today French-Canadians and others are 
friendlier than they have been for dec- 
ades. If a new war came against Com- 
munism, Jean Baptiste, as the French 
Canadian is nicknamed, would be an 
irrepressible aliy of America and | urope. 

French Canada has changed swiltly 
and deeply during the past decade. The 
old image of the Quebecer as a peasant 
deriving all his knowledge and advice 
from priest, notary, and doctor and 
rarely straying from the sound of his 
village church bell is a faded one. Now 
half the population of Quebec province 
lives in, or near, Montreal and two- 
thirds of the people in the province are 
city-dwellers. 

Quebec grows tat and rich on the 
spoils of industrial progress. “Technical 
schools, universities, fast cars, easy 
money, television, radio, and a hundred 
subtle 


influences have wrenched Jean 


Baptiste from the farm. The days when 
sons brought their wives to live in the 
family homestead and when none took 
a decision without consulting grand 
parents and parish priest are forgotten, 
except In remote) spots. 


\lthough Jean 
man-ol-the-world, further from the soil, 


Baptiste is more a 


his soul has not altered. The tamily 
spirit is strong. Even a middle-aged pros 
perous executive consults his parents 
be lore 


home He may not follow such advic 


but he still asks it. 


switching jobs or buying a new 


His Catholicism, despite taunts that 
he contuses it with devotion to. race 


ind language, is a_ sturdy 


plant He 
olten goes to daily Mass during Lent, 
makes the sign of the cross when pass 
ing a church. In that he is nearer th 
Irishman than anvone else. He often 
non-French as Les Irlandats. 
ind French-Canadians 


There a 
many McCarthys and O'’Briens in Que 


refers to th 
(lrish immigrants 


have been strangely mixed 


bec City who speak no English, or speak 


j is clumsily as the 


Levesques 0 
Duponts.) 
Bigger pay enve lopes and apartment 


changed some of Jean Bap 


life have 
tiste’s attitudes to other Canadians. H« 
no longer sees them as dangerous en 
Both 


for better jobs even in prolessions like 


croachers. races compet more 


engineering The ‘educated French- 


Canadian of two decades ago was a 
humanist. Now he is probably a tech 


nician or scientist as well. Far more 


French-Canadians (36 per cent) learn 


English than English-Canadians (4 pe 
cent) learn French. 
Sociologists say that not all recey 





changes in French Canada have bee 
for the better. Hitherto French-Cana 
jam society was like an iceberg, the on 
ninth that showed being the elite o 
lawyers, doctors, priests, and scholar, 
There was little of the business or mid 
dle class. The submerged section, mog 
of the population, were the underpriyi 
leged and overcrowded whose childre 
left school for shaky jobs at the ag 
of ten or twelve. (Now Quebec childr 
must stay at school until they are fou. 
teen), 

Lured to cities, such families have 
exchanged fresh air, plain food, and 
a rigorous rural life for more money, 
a richer diet, and, often, a more cramped 
life. However, Jean Baptiste is no 
The French Cana. 
honed 


wringing his hands. 
dian’s spirit is not down by 
modern life. 

Jean Baptiste olten disturbs othe 
He has large families, talks excited| 
—olten in poor French, likes ceremony 
He dolls his car windows up with 
pompon fringe, drives round on Sup. 
day carrying a full load of offspring 
chewing fried potatoes and sucking soi 


drinks. Above all the French-Canadian 





may get mad. 

In a dav when most of us seem 
placid as seaweed, the French-Canadiai 
can mount an anery crusade in detens 
of an idea, a movement, or a_ politica 
party. He is, in that, a relic of th 
Middle Ages. 

Phe mayor of Montreal, Jean Dr 
peau, on a speaking tour of the weste! 
provinces to “sell” his province, sal 
this of French Canadians: 

“What distinguishes us is not a fide 


ity to the past but to ourselves, to wh 


we believe. There is nothing 
which more ereatly offends a_ Frei 
Canadian today than to try to interpi 
his determination to remain— Fren 


in mind as a sort of history-worsh 


melancholy retrospection. . . . Qu 
bec’s motto is Je me souviens—‘l rem 


ber. Yes; 


past . as people in tune with t 


indeed we remember 1 
times who wish to retain of their pas 
the ereat lessons which it holds.” 

Quebec, he said, refuses to be 


museum. “It does not acce pt the ro 


f second fiddle on the st ive ol histor 


(it is not) a docile farmer fit on 


{ 


to amuse tourists on a tour to nowhere 

The kind of civilization that produc 
] rape au is the 
of American tourists who invade | 
Belle Province de Quebec 
want a real change ol 
There, if they look wisel) 
they can find the best of both worlds 


when the} 
continent, 


in two languages. 


big draw for thousands 
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Natalie Schaefer) makes his film debut in “Bernadine,” 


Reviews in Briei 


Pat Boone’s popularity with the teen-agers indicates that 
BERNADINE will be a rousing success, and a deserving one. 
It is a story about the younger set. minus the overdone 
juvenile delinquency angles, and with a welcome emphasis 
on teen-age normalcy. Without striving tor the offbeat or 
the sensational, this tells a rather glowing story of the coke 
set, concerned mainly with school exams and Saturday night 
dates. It is merry and humorous, ending on a serious, well- 
placed note. Based on the Mary Chase play, it gives Boone 
a pleasant frame for his movie debut. Though he has much 
to learn about acting, Boone is likeable and promising. 
Janet Gaynor is wasted in an insignificant role, and Dean 
Jagger. Terry Moore, Richard Sargent, and James Drury 
help out in this light-hearted, amiable, family-size frolic. 
(20th Century-Fox) 


THE GOLDEN VIRGIN, based on Nicholas Montsarratt’s 
novel The Story of Esther Costello, is an unimpressive, often 
tasteless, tale of a wealthy woman’s efforts to restore the sight, 
hearing, and speech of a teen-age girl. The child had been 
injured in her Irish village when she discovered a cache ol 


merry story of the coke set 


IRA grenades. irs later, an American visitor (Joan Craw- 
ford) , under the subtle prodding of the village priest, takes 
the girl to America. There, she painstakingly teaches the 
child to read and write. The woman's estranged husband 
returns, and together they set in motion a worldwide cam- 
paign to aid afflicted children. She is sincere, but he secs 
the crusade as a racket and a chance to be near the girl, who 
is now a beauty of eighteen. In a grim seduction scene, the 
plot festers and fa Rosanno Brazzi has the thank- 
less role of the philandering husband, while Ron Randell, 
John Loder, Bessie Love, Fay Compton, and June Clyde 
patter about in the background. The Crawford performance 
is in the brittle, mannequin style she has maintained, but 
Heather Sears, as the stricken girl, displays a warmth and 
conviction which augur well for her acting future. The basic 
values of this story are all but obscured by suggestiveness in 
a bid for Crawford-style sensationalism. (Columbia) 

Suspense and spectacle, in overpowering doses, drench the 
screen in THE PRIDE AND THE PASSION, a massive al- 
fair built around an incident in Spain during the Napole- 
onic Wars. The story line is slight and inconsequential 
when compared to the sweeping spectacle as thousands of 
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Katharine Hepburn scores as “Portia” in the Strat- 
ford (Conn.) production of “The Merchant of Venice” 


* 


James Stewart with Brandon de Wilde in “Night Pass- 
age,” story of railroad building in old Colorado 





men transport a huge cannon across the plains, hills, @jzation 
streams of Spain. Led by a guerrilla captain and a Britffadult © 
Navy Officer, these irregulars are determined to blast @highly 
occupying French forces from the city of Avila. While ; 
personal relationships and romantic involvements are a THE ¢ 
ably interpreted by Cary Grant, Frank Sinatra, and q 
pany, they are of minor importance. Regrettably, the pict§eften s 
is studded with suggestive costuming, dancing, and situatig 
all definite liabilities to a glittering and awesome disp) 












as hig! 


which promises more than it delivers. (United Artists) Binto d 
decide 
Pairing James Stewart and Audie Murphy in NIGHT Pa§ their | 


The y 
when 

its ob 
suflicie 
Artists 


SAGE is a smooth bit of casting which gives added staty 
to a fascinating and exciting Western. Stewart is seen 4 
gunslinger working for the railroad and assigned to the } 
of getting a payroll through to the workers at rail’s-end. } 
young brother, expertly played by Murphy, is a member| 
the gang determined to steal the money. Action and char 
terization balance effectively, and the Colorado locale pg 
vides some interesting backgrounds. In addition to the sta 
Dan Duryea, Brandon de Wilde, Elaine Stewart, aif for i 
Dianne Foster are convincing. This is good adventure mag Theat 
rial for audiences of every age. (Universal-International) | ome 
CHA? 
RUN OF THE ARROW pits Sioux Indians and U.S. Gi§ Ado 

alry men in a grim and bitterly realistic conflict. An « Ot 

bittered Confederate soldier renounces the United States an§ est ap 
attempts to become a member of the Sioux tribe, but @ Katha 
prove himself must outrun pursuing Indians. He is succeg and 
ful, through the aid of an Indian girl. The later episodg begui 
are interesting and seemingly authentic. Rod Steiger, Sari USA, 





Monteil, Ralph Meeker, and Brian Kieth enter into th He 
spirit of this mature, intriguing, and novel study of the o@ subor 
West. (Universal-International) inter] 
‘ : traug 
Clark Gable, miscegenation, the slave trade, and some real sesic. 
tic Louisiana backgrounds combine in a strangely inefi Farle 
tive and dull study of the Civil War South. BAND OF AN om 
GELS, based on a Robert Penn Warren novel and direct Fo 
by Raoul Walsh, should have been far better than it is. TI me 
potentials are there, marred considerably by suggestivene: Riess 
but the scales are tilted toward sensationalism rather th ie 
an honest evaluation of a social problem. Gable’s grimaci 
is counter-balanced by Yvonne De Carlo and Sydney Poiti 
who contribute sensitive and understanding portrayals 

FOR 


mulatto and Negro slaves, but their effort is not sufficient 
overshadow the tawdriness. (Warner Bros) 





Monaco in color, widescreen, and summer dress is the s FOR 
attraction of THE MONTE CARLO STORY, a hackneyed 
lengthy tale of romance and gambling, with sideline sat 
aimed at American millionaire attitudes. Marlene DietnG 

and Vittorio de Sica carry off the first half of the film @ 
rather dull style, as a pair of cheating cheaters who meet 
Monte Carlo and set out to “do” each other. The arrival ol 
filthy-rich Yankee brings about a change of pace, thoug 
little appreciable story improvement. Arthur O'Connell ang PAI 
Natalie Trundy, as American father and daughter, pir OB. 
the acting honors, but the camera is the real star of 
otherwise stilted, adult charade. (United Artists) 


TROOPER HOOK is frontier melodrama at its best, wil 
Joel McCrea and Barbara Stanwyck heading a cast of & co 
ceptional strength. It is adult in tone throughout, setting oR 
apart from most of the formula Western yarns. McCrea 
cast as a Cavalry Sergeant detailed to return a white womé 
to her husband, after she has been an Apache prisoner | 
some yéars. She has a five-year-old, half-Indian son whom sh 
insists On bringing back to civilization. Mood and characte! 






































































jation «ominate, but there is sufficient action to satisly the 
a Brifadult «civenture fan, and the net result is a striking study of a 
blast @pighly dramatic incident in pioneer life. (United Artists) 


JHE CARELESS YEARS underlines a potent message for 
the teen-agers and. while the film itself is unpretentious and 
often stilted, that message is important enough to warrant 
consideration. Dean Stockwell and Natalie ‘Trundy are seen 
as high-school students whose “steady” dating leads them 
into dangerous territory. Unlike others in their set, they 
decide that marriage, not promiscuity, is the answer. When 





their respective parents are told, the objections pile up. 
1 stat The youngsters decide to elope to Mexico but reconsider 
een af when contronted with some practical facts of life. Despite 
» the Mf its obvious weaknesses in script and performance, there is 
end, Hi sufficient “point” to this tale to warrant attention. (United 
‘mber @ Artists) 


1 cha 

ale py 

the sta Shakespeare—Stratiord Style 

irt, . For its third season, the American Shakespeare Festival 





re Mi Theatre at Stratford, Connecticut, opened with Othello, 
Onal) § gomed skyward with a vivid presentation of THE MER- 
>CHANT OF VENICE, and closed the semester with Much 
S$. Cal Ado About Nothing. 
\n e® Of the three productions, The Merchant rated the loud- 
Ales am est applause and the closest attention. Phe co-operation of 
but @ Katharine Hepburn as Portia, Morris Carnoysky as Shylock, 
» Succes and Jack Landu’s direction produced a fiery, dazzling, and 
onal beguiling presentation, which is by far the best that Stratford, 
YT, San USA, has turned out. In many respects it is remarkable. 
Into | Hepburn, despite the advance warnings of the detractors, 
the « J subordinated mannerisms and exhibited a vital, hoydenish 
interpretation, Which matched the resonant, proud, dis- 
traught Shylock of Carnovsky. Both were eloquent and mag- 


lé real . ‘ A ‘ 
: netic. Richard Waring, Richard Lupino, Donald) Harron, 
ineli a ‘ ee 
Farle Hyman, and the large cast were swept along in their 
OF AN 
. wake. 
direct , Fone ; ; 
I Following its 1957 season, Stratford-on-Housatonic gains 
1S. 
; new stature and respect [rom drama lovers, Shakespeare stu- 
ivenes . 
i dents, and all those who enjoy a superior theatrical produc- 
ier th : 
tion. 
imaci 
Poiti > : 
; Playqgquide 
Vals 


Gent 4 FOR THE FAMILY: 
The Happiest Millionaire; Show Boat 








| 
the) FOR ADULTS: 
kneve 
e sat My Fair Lady; No Time for Sergeants; Bells are 
Dietridl Ringing; Happy Hunting; Visit to a Small Planet; 
film The Trish Players; The Diary of Anne Frank; Most 
meet Happy Fella; (On Tour) The Matchmaker; The Re- 
‘val ol luctant Debutante 
thoug 


ell an? PARTLY 
pirat OBJECTIONABLE: 


of U Inherit the Wind; Dam Yankees; Lil Abner; Sep D ‘aati 1 Natalie T ] i sol 
wie T ao. ‘ ; Tho ie ean Stockwell and Natalie frundy as a pair 0 
pi 2 sl “i sg Dust; (On Tour) The Appt youngsters with a problem in “The Careless Years” 
sQart, Fatten « nge fy 


st, wil 

ol € : 
tines COMPLETELY 

‘ °)] OBJECTIONABLE: 

rea 

wom Long Day’s Journey into Night; The Iceman Cometh; 
ner k Auntie Mame; Tunnel of Love; Three-Penny Opera; 
om st New Girl in Town; (On Tour) Cat on a Hot Tin 
aractel Roof; Fanny; Orpheus Descending 
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vacation. They had been to the Black Hills, and 
the Ozarks, and various local resorts, and even to 
California. Shirley Barret said it was because she liked 
variety, but that wasn’t the real reason. The real reason 
was that she was looking for something. So far she hadn’t 
found it. 
This year they had gone to Minnesota. They had 
spent a week at Lake Bemidji, and now they were driving 
further north. The road ran through deep forest. 


Fy sacs year they went to a different place for their 


“Should be good fishing up here,” Steve said. 

“I hope so,” Shirley said dutifully, trying to put down 
the picture that rose to her mind of frying pans and dirty 
dishes and the fish scales that stuck to everything. 

The vacation so far had not been a great success. Ten 
more days, Shirley thought, and they would be home 
again, back to the routine of living, with nothing changed 
and nothing much to remember. She turned to the back 
seat, where Theresa sat staring out the window. 

“Are you hungry, honey?” she asked. 

Theresa shook her head, not taking her eyes from the 
window. She was seven years old, and she was searching 
for a fawn. She wanted it more than anything in the 
world, 

At Bemidji, Theresa had been alert every time they 
went for a walk, or a drive, or a trip on the lake. Once 
they had seen a buck standing on a cliff over the water. 
And once a doe had run across the road in front of their 
car. But they had not found a fawn. 

It was sad, Shirley thought, that even when you loved 
people the most, you could not give them their heart's 
desires. She had not really given Steve what he wanted. 
He had not given her what she wanted. And neither of 
them could give Theresa her wild fawn. 



























“Daddy, stop!” Theresa cried sud- 
denly. 

Steve jammed on the brakes, 

Theresa leaned over from the back 
seat, her brown hand pointing. “There!” 
she whispered. “Over there!” 


Shirley peered into the maze of the 


forest. “Where?” she said. 

Steve had a hunter’s eyes. “See the 
big pine?” he said. “See the clump of 
birch? There.” 

Then she saw it, a beige spot, halt 


hidden among the ferns, moving, alive. 
A fawn? She could hear Vheresa’s quick, 


short breathing. 


“I’m sorry, Terry,” Steve said, after 
a moment. “I’m afraid it’s only a dog.” 
Shirley and Theresa kept watching, 


unwilling to let the But 
the spot emerged from the ferns, took 
on the unmistakable 


and trotted toward the 


hope 20. 
form of a dog, 
road. 

Theresa sank back, her hands slipping 


over the top of the front seat as though 


she were letting herself slide into water. 


“We might find a fawn yet,” Shirley 
said anxiously. “It’s a lot wilder where 
we're going, isn’t it, Steve?” 


He hesitated. “I tell you what. Smiths 


were up here last year, and there was 
a place right on the way that had a 
bear that drank pop out of a_ bottle. 
We'll stop and see if he’s still there. 
Would you like that, Terry?” 

“Oh, sure,” Theresa said politely. 

Shirley gave an imperceptible shake 
of her head. Steve was always offering 
substitutes. His world was practical, 
immediate. He could never understand 
that if you wanted a fawn, a thousand 


bears wouldn’t help. 
It had begun in the spring—Theresa’s 


dream about the fawn. Theresa had 
a passion for animals. She had a way 
with them. The fiercest dogs smiled 
at her. The shyest kittens lifted their 
heads to her fingers. She had a yard 
full of pets. 

So when Steve and Shirley decided 
on Minnesota for their vacation, they 
gave Theresa some books on_ forest 
animals. One of the stories was about 
a child who found a lost fawn, saved 
its life, and tamed it 


Theresa read the book over and over, 


memorized it. She talked about it every 
day. Gradually she began to see her- 
self as the child in the story. 
“Maybe I'll find a fawn,” she said. 
“Mavbe,” Shirley said. 


“Even if you found one, 
keep it,” Steve said. “Dee 
in the forest.” 


you couldn't 
have to live 


there,” 
Shirley 
when 


we're 


“I could keep it while 


Theresa said reasonably, and 


remembered her childhood, 


had 
“It’s just impossible,” 


own 
eternity. 
Steve said. “We 


two weeks been 


may see a fawn, but—”’ 


38 


“I don’t want to just see it” Theresa 
said. “I want it to be mine.” 

Her very 
first the fawn 
But later it 
called it, and 
drink milk 
would be Bambi. 

Steve kept trying to talk her out of 
it. 


dream was specific, At 


would be frightened. 


would come when = she 
around, and 


bottle. Its 


follow hea 


from a name 


Shirley 
It makes her happy to 


“Let her enjoy herself,” said. 
“Don't spoil it. 
think about it. Besides, you can’t talk 
her out of it now. She’s made up hei 
mind.,”’ 

‘She'll be disappointed,” Steve said. 

‘Il know,” Shirley said, and with the 
logical part of her 


he was right. 


mind she knew 
But another part of het 
nursed a vague, wild hope, that maybe 


he would be 


wrong. 

She leaned against the side of the 
car and closed her eyes and sent her 
mind off on another, safer track. She 
hummed “Sorrento” faintly to  hersell 
and imagined that they were in Italy 

she and Steve and Theresa. The 
white buildings, the blue sea, the scent 


of flowers, the drifting music. Even 


as she went to sleep, she knew that shi 


was smiling 


Late that afternoon, they found the 
bear. He was chained to a tree by a 
gas Station, and he was a wonder—fat, 
brown, rogue-eyed. 

“Oh, look at him!” Shirley cried. 

The attendant gave him a bottle oi 
pop and the bea stood on his hind 
legs and drank it, for all the world 
like a man in a fur coat. After he 
had finished, he rolled on his back, 


let his ‘paws go limp, and flirted fon 
more. 


Steve and Shirley laughed. Theresa 
smiled absently and turned to. the 
attendant Do you have many dee 
iround here?” she asked. 


“Terry didn’t even really look at that 


bear,’ Steve said later to Shirley. “She's 
hardly noticed the countryside, or the 
lakes. She’s missing everything.” 

“IT know,” Shirley. said. 


He trowned. “The whole trip’s a bust 


for her. It’s a shame. She should be 
having fun.” 

“Well, we can’t make her have a 
e0od time. Steve, do you think there’s 
any chance—any chance at all about 
the fawn?” 


He shrugged. “We'll be 


even see a 


lucky if we 
And if we see one, 
I don’t think there’s the remotest chance 
of taming it. wild 
after all.” He her a 
look. “I’m 
are never very good.” 

The last 
were 


lawn. 
They're animals, 
gave troubled 


afraid the odds on dreams 
miles of 
road. 


cars. 


twenty 
dirt 


the, trip 
over a They passed 


no buildings, no 


“Gee, this is really wild,” Theresa 
said, brightening. 


They reached the lodge at nine 
o'clock. It was still light—the pale, 
cool light of a northern evening. Their 


cabin was well off from the main lodge 
and hidden the other 
trees. The building was made of split 


from cabins by 
logs. A large, screened porch overlooked 
the lake. It was much more primitive 
than the place at Bemidji had been, 
There were kerosene lamps in brackets 


on the walls. They would have to heat 


all the water for the dishes, and the 
only suggestion of a bathtub was a 
bowl and pitcher in each bedroom, 
Shirley sighed. It was going to be a 
dreary week. 

She put Theresa straight to bed. 

“But I'm not sleepy,” Theresa pro- 
tested, with drooping eyes. In_ five 
minutes, she was out. 


Shirley stood for a moment, looking 


at her. She took after Steve—straight 
nose, heavy lashes, olive skin—the thick, 
blonde hair that would, in a few years, 
be dark like his. Her body, like Steve's, 
was strong and slender. She would be 
tall. 

Shirley closed the door of Theresa’s 


room, put on a robe, and went out to 


the front porch. Steve was sitting on 


the glider drinking a_ beer. 
“You look cheery,” she said. 
“T like it here,” he said, making 


beside him. 
“Did you note the kitchen?” Shirley 


room for her 


asked gloomily, “Kerosene stove.’ 
“Oh, Steve 
turbed. 


pioneers,” said, unper- 
Night sounds came through the still- 
\ splash on the lake. An 
the 


lonely,” 


ness. owl. 


Rustlings in underbush. 


“it's she said. “It’s even 


lonelier than on the desert.” 


“But I thought you said you'd always 


wanted to come here.” 

“I did,” she said, “but Her voice 
trailed = off. 

“What are you thinking about?” he 
asked. 

“Italy. I'm = pretending we're in a 
villa overlooking the ocean It has 
marble floors and a formal garden 
it’s beautiful. Do you think we can 
go to Italy someday, Steve?” 

“Maybe. In about ten years. If we're 
lucky.” 

“IT wish we could. I know I'd like 


it. 

He put his hand gently on her head. 
“Would 
sounded sad. 

He would take her, if he could. He 
would do anything for her, if he could. 
It wasn’t his fault that things never 
worked out quite right for them. 

Shirley had with the 
conviction that things would get better. 


you?” he said, and his voice 


been raised 


a 
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Her father had lost his money in the 
crash, the year that Shirley was born. 
She had grown up feeling that the 
way they lived was only temporary. The 
small house, the inexpensive clothes, 
the lack of a maid were all a sort of 
camping out. They were not real life. 
While her parents dreamed of the past, 
Shirley dreamed of the future. Her 
longing had taken different forms at 
different times. It had been a bicycle, 
or a certain dress; it had been going 
away to college; it had been love; it 
had been a baby. 

The strange thing was that she had 
always got part of what she wanted— 
just enough of it to make her realize 
how wonderful the whole thing would 
have been. She had gone away to col- 
lege—but not to the school of her 
choice. She had joined a_ sorority— 
but not the best one. She had dreamed 
of falling marvelously in love with an 
artist, Or a great scientist. She had 
fallen marvelously in love, but with 
Steve, who was a partner in his father’s 
furniture store. She had rebuilt the 
dream to fit him, but along with mar- 


riage had come the ordinary things, 
the daily things. Their house wasn’t 
quite what she wanted. The routine 


of dishes and cleaning wore her down. 
She had wanted a beautiful child, and 
she had But along with Theresa 
came the gnawing concerns of responsi- 
bility. 

She had not given up. She was still 
searching. She caught glints of her 
desire in music and movies, books, travel 
folders. Steve and Theresa were part 
of what she wanted. They were always 
present in the scenes of her mind. If 
she dreamed of a castle in Spain, the 
man under the balcony was Steve, and 
Theresa was safe in the 
So if Steve and Theresa were right, 
it must be the place that was wrong. 
Italy. 

She 
you 


one. 


next room. 


stirred in “Maybe 


Italy,” she 


Steve’s arms. 


could get a job in 


g 
said. 

“Selling furniture?” he said. 

“Oh, well.” She re-settled herself 
drowsily. Of one thing she was certain 
—when she finally found what she was 
looking for, she would recognize it. 
Everything would fall into place, every- 
thing would suddenly make sense. She 
would know. 

From the woods came a loud metal- 
lic crash. 

Shirley started. ‘“What’s that?” 

“Garbage cans. 

“Bears!” 


He laughed 


Must be bears.” 


“Vil protect you.” 

She did not reply. The bears re- 
minded her of Theresa. She shut her 
eyes and said a prayer to the God of 


the forest for one lost fawn. 


Shirley woke up early the next morn- 
ing. She could hear Theresa moving 
about in her room. By the time Shirley 
got dressed, Theresa was on the front 
porch, drinking a glass of milk, peer- 
ing at the woods. 

“Can I explore after breakfast?” she 
asked. 

The hope in her eyes gave Shirley 
a turn of the heart. “Of course, honey,” 
she said. 

She made coffee on the kerosene stove. 
At first she thought it wasn’t giving 
any heat. Then she turned up the 
burner, and the coffee promptly boiled 
over. 

Steve appeared in the kitchen door, 
yawning. “Hello, women,” he said, and 
kissed them both. “Feed me.” 

They were just finishing 
when Mr. Nelson, the 
lodge, appeared. 
cup of 


breakfast 
owner of the 
Shirley gave him a 
coffee, and he and Steve dis- 
cussed fishing plans. 

When there was a break in the con- 


versation, Theresa spoke up. “Are there 





eA husband is really broken in 
when he can understand every word 
his wife isn’t saying. — Saturday 
Evening Post 








a lot of deer around here?” she asked. 
“Oh, sure,” Mr. Nelson said. “Deer, 
bear—all sorts of wild life.” 


“Terry's looking for a fawn,” Steve 


said quickly. Shirley knew that he 
didn’t want Theresa to be too en- 
couraged. 

“She is, eh?” Mr. Nelson said. He 
rubbed his chin. “You know what I'd 


do if I were looking for a fawn?” 

She shook her head, wide-eyed. 

“Well, I'd go lodge, 
right now, early, before everyone’s up, 
and I'd sit in that clearing by the lake. 
If there’s a fawn around, that’s a likely 
place for it to come.” 

Theresa whirled 
it? Can I, mother?” 

“Ol Shirley She was 
annoyed with Mr. Nelson. Even if deer 

lake, they 
But then he 
had no way of knowing how important 
“Let’s all go,” 

They went single file down the path, 
with Mr. Nelson in the lead and 
Theresa hot on his heels. Shirley gave 
Steve a There 
nothing either of them could do. 

A pine tree had fallen at the edge 
of the clearing. They sat on 
up like birds on a wire. 


down to the 


around. “Can I do 


course,” said. 


sometimes came to. the 
couldn't be counted on. 


it was. she said. 


helpless glance. was 


it, lined 


“It’s a good thing to be quiet when 
you're looking for a fawn,” Mr. Nelson 
said. 


Theresa sat perfectly still, mesmerized 
by faith. It was cruel, Shirley thought, 
unless Mr. Nelson were absolutely cer- 
tain that a fawn would come. And how 
could anyone be certain of a fawn? 

There sound but the occa- 
sional scratch of a match as Mr. Nelson 
kept his pipe lighted. 

After half an hour or so, Mr. Nelson 
touched Theresa’s shoulder and pointed. 
Shirley followed his direction, stiffened, 
and caught her breath. 

There, 


was no 


moment before had 
been nothing but trees, was a fawn— 
a real, unmistakable, live, wild fawn. 

Theresa made a strange, little sound 
of joy. 

Shirley sat transfixed as the fawn 
stepped into the clearing, sniffed the 
air, and carelessly bent its head to the 


where a 


grass. 
For a moment the fawn filled Shir- 
ley’s consciousness. She had forgotten 


how lovely a fawn could be—the long 
neck, the subtle coloring, the sensitive 
Her 
free, 


ears. 
fawn 
was quite different 
caged in a zoo. 


spine tingled. Seeing a 
in the forest, and so close, 
from seeing one 
Theresa gave Mr. Nelson a shining 
She had _be- 
lieved in the fawn, and it had happened. 


He nodded, smiling, and she got to her 


look, devoid of surprise. 


forward. 

The improbable had happened. Now 
it was time for the impossible. The 
fawn had not seen them. When it did, 
it would run. Of course it would run. 

Shirley’s mouth dry. She put 
her hand out toward Steve and felt his 
fingers close over hers. 

Theresa 
The 
straight at her. 


feet and moved cautiously 


Was 


closer. 
and locked 
Theresa froze. Nothing 
about her moved but her hair, lifting 
slightly in the She 
murmur to the fawn in a low 
voice. The fawn’s flanks quivered, but 
it held its ground. 


hl 
moved, soundiessly, 


fawn raised its head 


breeze. began to 


soft, 


It was like a dream. Shirley watched, 


entranced, as Theresa went closer and 


closer, through the grass and the little 


yellow flowers, 


never taking her gaze 
away from the fawn. At last she was 


Shirley could 
thumping of her heart, 
of her knees. For that 


very close. imagine the 
the trembling 
matter, her own 
heart was flying. 

The 
little 
Then it 
reached forward, delicately, and touched 


Theresa’s fingers with the tip of its 


Theresa stretched out her hand. 
fawn hestitated, pulling back a 


on its elegant, spindle legs. 


nose. 
“Oh, Steve,” Shirley whispered. 
tears stung hei 


The 


eyes. Even if nothing 


wonderful ever happened again, she 


thought, she would never forget this. 
“Oh, Steve,” she repeated. 
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easel 


Someone, somewhere, slammed a door. 
It was like a rifle crack. The 
jerked its head, wheeled about, 
vanished 


fawn 
and 
into the woods. 

Theresa ran a few steps alter it, saw 
stood un 
back to the 


time to fix 


the hopelessness of a chase, 
raced 
had 
morning. He 


looked as 


flung 


decided, and then 


log. Shirley had not 


Theresa’s braids that 


hair was streaming, and _ she 
wild as the fawn. She 
Shirley. 


vou see it?” she 


herselt 
against Steve and 
“Did 
Bambi! It liked me! Did 
And then, to Mh 
respect due an 
back?” 

Mr. Nelson 


back. She 


cried. “It was 
you sce it? 
Nelson, with thre 
“Will it 


Acie Com 


erinned. “She'll come 


breakfast 
weeks ago 


hasn't had hea 


yet. I found her about six 


She’s pretty tame, isn’t she? Her name’s 
Spots.” 
“Spots?” 


Shirley 


Dheresa said 
believe l It 


bortune all tl Once 


couldn't 
too much good 
mean she 


“You 
] 


sie asked ae 


here: 
‘You mean 
every dav? 
Nelson said Ill 
and Terry cai 
feed her. Would vou like 
‘Oh, yes,” The breathed 
‘Are there many tam 
Shirley asked 
Mr. Nelson shook his head. 
the only one I know of.” 
When he was gone, 
to Steve. “The only 


happened to come 


Spots—belongs 
ehted 
Theresa'll get to see het 
“Better vet.” Mi 
FO and vet the bottle 
that, Terry: 
resa 


cle cr around 


F — 
neres 


Shirley 


fawn,” she 


turned 

said 
“and we here | 
It’s almost a miracle 
Steve said. He 


her.” 


can’t believe it. 
“Almost.” 
“Look at 
Theresa 
whirls, 


smiled 


little dances and 


ibout the 


was doine 
moving clearing 


keeping an eye open for the return 
ol Spots. 
But after a few 


back to the log 


minutes she 


and sat 


call 
Some 
of the happiness had left her face. 

Shirley asked 
Theresa said. She 
picked 
from the log and crumbled them 


down. 


“What's wrong, honey?” 
“IT don’t 
looked 
bark 


in her fingers. "I want it to be 


know 
confused. She bits of 
Bambi,’ 
while. 

Shirley felt a small chill of foreboding. 
“Well, honey,” she 
hair back from 
think Mr 
call her 
“I know,” 


she said after a 
said, stroking the 
Theresa's 


Nelson'll 


lorehead 
“I don’t mind if 
you Bambi.” 

said earnestly 
“But | 
isn’t the 
to find her.” 


Steve was frowning, trying to under- 


I he resa 


searching for the words. wanted 


her to be mine. It way I— 


well, | wanted 


stand what was going on. Shirley did 
not have to try. She knew. She looked 
at Theresa Theresa 
was following the pattern. Theresa was 


and saw _ herself. 
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getting only half a dream. But now, 
for the first time, Shirley was seeing 
a dream from the outside. 

Great discoveries do not always come 
in blinding flashes. Shirley 
quietly. It was something she had 
always known till 
now. She put her arm around Theresa. 


made hers 


known, but neve 


“Honey,” she said, “Bambi was some- 


thing you imagined. It wasn’t. real. 


You mustn’t miss the real things. Spots 
is here. She’s something we didn’t think 
could and she did 


Don't 


happen, happen 


you see how wondertul that is?’ 


I gess so.” Thersa said, uncon 
vinced 


\Ir. Nelson 
rotle 


came back, 
Spots followed him, trotting in 
nd out of the 


carrying a 


trees, dappled in’ sun 
light 

\MIr. Nelson handed Theresa the bot 
( You 


Shes stronge. 


hane on,” he said 


looks.” 


moment ol 


have to 
than she 
Spots had a indecision 
when the bottle passed to strange hands 
Then s took hold of it 


jerk 


and gave 


esa let out a squeal ol pleasure 


he zs strong!” she. said. 


hirlev saw that her words had been 


unnecessarv. The fawn was alive and 


rm awkward irresistible. Spots 


her own Theresa eig 


message. 


eled, clinging to the bottle. 


For the first time in a long while, 
Shirley looked at the world around her, 
the real world. She saw the lake spar 
kling in the sun, and the movement of 
the trees, and the rocky, pine-covered 
hills. She saw Mr. Nelson’s pleasant face 
and the body of the fawn, 
Theresa’s hair, softer than the 
fawn’s, and her strong, brown legs, and 
(And 


Steve, absolutely 


incredible 
She saw 
her smile. most of all, she saw 
real, beside her. 

It was a miracle. Everything was a 
miracle. 

Even as she thought this, she knew 
that the moment last. She 
knew that she would slip back into the 
life, 
and 


would not 


that she would be 
that 
would not work out quite as she wanted 


irritations ol 


frustrated annoved, things 


them to, that she would undoubtedly 
burn herself on the kerosene stove. But 
that 


suddenly made sense. Her life had fallen 


she knew, too, at last everything 
into place. 
She leaned over and kissed Steve. 
“Well!” he said. “What brought 
on?” 
‘Nothing,’ she “Only | just 
found something I’ve been looking for.” 
Theresa heard her. “Was it Spots?” 
lor Spots, 


that 


said. 


she said, “Were:you looking 
too? 
“Ves,” 


true. 


Shirley said. Because, in a way, 


it Was 





NOT LIKE LUCIFER 


O men of science who, with single aim, 
Explore the elemental mysteries— 


The pulse of light, the atom’s secret core, 


The swing and orbit of the cycling stars: 
What of the things bevond your utmost lore 


That neither graph nor scale nor rod can gauge, 


Nor lens of telescope detect or span? 


Whence burns your flame of selfless enterprise, 
Your ceaseless guest to fathom the unknown? 

What inner spark illuminates your mind 

And spurs your search for truth exalting man? 


High priests and acolytes of nature’s laws: 


Be not like Lucifer in pride of power, 
Rather more humble grow, more reverent. 
Your miracles but glorify the Source, 

The Logos, perfect Word, that preconceived 
The vast sublimities you now unveil. 

With eons visioned in the primal plan, 

The laws of nature are the thoughts of God. 


D. B. STEINMAN 

















a sign picture essay | 
Photographs by jacques lowe 


“A little curly-headed good-for-nothing, and mischief-maker 
from his birth.” That’s from a poem by Lord Byron, but it might 
as well have been written about Jamie Lowe, at least until Jamie turned two. 
That’s when Jamie lost his curls at the barbershop around the corner 
from his house. But though the curls are gone, the mischief 
is still there. In this, he’s still the same, irrepressible 
little boy, bubbling over with biology. Just how ir- 
repressible can be seen in the photographs on the next 
few pages, taken by Jamie’s father, photographer Jacques Lowe 








ja MiIuie continued 


“A boy’s will is the wind’s will,” said Longfellow, | 
and the description fits Jamie Lowe perfectly. According to his 
harried mother, “He’s all energy, pure and unrefined, God’s 
own perpetual motion machine. He never walks when he can run, 
climbs when he can leap, sits quietly when he can climb, 
Occasionally, I have to pinch myself to make sure I’m not seeing 
triplets.” A sample of the antics of jumpin’ Jamie can be 
seen below as he leaps into his crib, off a dresser onto a daybed 
and, protesting, to the top of the gate behind which he is 
corralled while his parents catch a moment of relative peace, 
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JQarMUe continued 











As an actor, Jamie is an 


unadulterated ham. And it is at 
mealtime that he brings his 
full talent for hamming into play. 
Eating for Jamie is a battle of wits and muscle 





that resembles nothing more closely than 
mud wrestling. The only thing certain about it is the victor: 















Jamie always wins. As an opening gambit, 
Jamie usually puts on his playful act. Finally settled in his 
tender, he makes with a hurt, “Who, me?” look. 
Next comes the cute, little boy routine as he pretends 
that he wants to feed Mom. 
Still getting nowhere, he tops f 
everything by diving 
head first into his dish 
and pouting defiantly. 





Finally, it’s cleanup time. 
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ja Mie continued 


Music has charms and so do small boys, and the combined effect of both 

is more than enough to melt the coldest, adult heart. This is roughly 

what happens when Jamie unlimbers his favorite toys—a toy trumpet and accordion 
and an old, out-of-tune piano—and starts making music. The noise that results 
may not sound much like music; but to Jamie and to anyone who cares to 
share his delight, it has Paderewski beat. Jamie’s music-making only serves to underline 
the words of Charles Dudley Warren: “One of the best things in the 
world to be is a boy; it requires no experience, but needs some practice to be a good one.” 

















RADIO 
TELEVISION 


by JOHN LESTER 








A NATION-WIDE compaign to have 
an unknown, self-taught scientist, 
Nathan 
recognized as The Father of Radio was 


B. Stubblefield, posthumously 


litthe town of Murray, 


ky., a short time ago. 


launched in the 


While both significant and important, 


the event received scant attention out 


side the surrounding community, and 
the that 
appeared in a handful of papers prob 


those who read brief account 


ably were more confused than enlight 


ened afterward. For one thing, the vast 
majority of Americans have never heard 
of Stubblefield, and the 


aoubtlessly wondered -how he 


few others 


yy anyon: 
else could possibly upset the long-estab 
such 


and 


lished prerogatives and honors ol 


eiants of electronics as Marconi 
DeForest. 

\s unspoken questions go, this one is 
well taken, especially since it remains 
unanswered alter a generation of debat 
in scientific the 
genius’ supporters, on the one side, com 


pensating for 


circles with farmer 


numerical weakness by 
dedication and some strong arguments. 

So far, for example, no one has suc- 
cessfully refuted their contention that 
Stubblefield’s experiments with wireless 
communications antedated all others by 
quite a few years, as borne out by vari 
ous old records and newspaper clippings. 
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AND 





Some accounts give 1878 as the year of 
his first voice-transmissions, others 1885, 
but even the latter would give him a 
comfortable margin. 


Words And Some Musie 


Over the years, however, more evi- 
dence has pointed to 1885 than earlier 
dates, although this may be due to coin- 
othe 
Several authorities even insist radio was 


cidence or some circumstance. 
born on Stubblefield’s farm near Murray 
in the spring of that year, in proof of 
which they offer details of a demonstra- 
tion given for a neighboring family one 
Sunday afternoon. Stubblefield, accord- 
ing to the common account, used two 
wooden were attached 
iron rods several feet long. The boxes, 


boxes to which 
with the rods on each merely run into 
the ground, were placed about 200 yards 
They tele- 
phones of the period without connec- 
tions ol kind, 

At a hand-signal from the inventor, 
Richard, talked, counted, and 
“a French harp” into one tele- 
phone and was heard easily and dis- 
tinctly over the other by Stubblefield’s 
neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Holt. 


apart. contained ordinary 


wires of any 


his son, 


played 


Caused A Stir 


\ few days later, Stubblefield gave a 





Bing Crosby (above) returns to CBS this fall with a nightly, fif- 
teen-minute radio series of songs, music, and occasional interviews. 
Left: Mickey Mouse Club guests learn firsthand about rocket ships 


demonstration in front of the 
Shortly afterward, 
on his farm, he explained and again 


similar 
Murray courthouse. 
showed his marvel to an amazed feature 
writer from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
This was followed by more demonstra- 
tions in Washington and Philadelphia 
for groups of scientists and other news- 
papermen. 

On these occasions, the not-so-simple 
farmer proved he could transmit with 
through land 
and water as well as through the air! 

It’s that 
scientists of our own enlightened day 


equal ease and fidelity 


interesting to note even 
haven't managed the first two, nor is 
there any indication that they will in the 
foreseeable future. 


Genius Or Fraud? 


Since most of his demonstrations were 
given for audiences of responsible, high- 
level professionals, it seems clear that 
Stubblefield was either a genius or a 
mold. 

the life 
work of this strange man who signed 
himself “N. Stubblefield, Inventor’ be- 
lieve he was authentic but far ahead of 
his time, although this didn’t account 
for his failure to gain just recognition 
while he lived. In fact, a frenzy of in- 
terest in the man and his “wireless tele- 


fraud cast in the classic 


Those who've studied and 
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yhone” followed his Washington and 
Philadelphia appearance and he received 
many substantial offers to finance and 
market his invention. 

Phe further fact that nothing came 
of any of them is believed to be the fault 
of Stubblefield, and no other, simply 
lacked the promotional 


talents necessary to convert the truits 


because he 


of his genius into money, fame, or other 
benefits. 

Naturally moody and introverted, the 
disappointment he suffered caused him 
to become so embittered and distrusttul 
that, in time, his family and his triends 
} 
i 


(he never had many) drifted away. 


Penniless, he soon was reduced to liv- 
ing alone in a broken-down shack on his 
run-down farm. 

One evening early in 1928 he asked 
i neighbor, a Mrs. Y. E. Owen, to write 
the story of his life and compile a de 
tailed record of his inventions belore he 
was harmed in some way! 

A few days later, he was found dead 
on the floor of his shack. 

Phe coroner's report read “death from 
natural causes,” but some said it was 
murder and some still do. 


Der Bingle Again 
Bing Crosby will return to CBS radio 
this fall with a nightly, fifteen-minute 


series of music, 


songs, some — typical 
Crosby talk, and an occasional guest. 

You'll recall Der Bingle parted com- 
pany with the web last December, tired, 
ill, discouraged by weak ratings and the 
absence of a hit record. 

He’d hardly said good-by, however, 
before ABC and NBC were knocking on 
his door, offering blank checks and wide- 
open 


contracts, anything to eet the 


erand-daddy of the crooners in_ their 
particular fold. Evidently, their attitude 
convinced Bing he was neither as old 
nor as forgotten as he’d imagined and 
he decided to get back in harness. 

But if Bing is going to work at all, 
he’s going to work for Bill Paley and 
Columbia. He hasn't forgotten that 
Paley hired him nearly 26 years ago and 
had faith in his talents, even though 
he'd just been dropped by Mutual. 


A Child’s World 


TV commercials that stress scientific 
facts about oute) space are regular fea- 
tures of ABC-TV’s Mickey Mouse Club. 

The sponsor (General Mills) decided 
to devote the bulk of its commercial 
time to these educational examinations 
of the wonders of the universe because 
Lead- 


ing authorities in the space field were 


ol wide interest in space travel. 


asked to assist in preparing the informa- 
tion contained in the films, including 
Willy Ley, the pioneei rocket developer, 


Dr. Joseph Kaplan, chief of U.S.  sci- 
entists participating in the International 
Geophysical Year, and Chesley Bonestell, 
noted artist of space subjects. 

It would seem a new “R”’—for Rockets 
-has been traditional 
“Readin’, ‘Ritin’ and ‘Rithmetic” of the 
younger set. 


added to the 


But that’s not all. 

IV will be more than ever a child’s 
world this season. 

Sweeping changes and improvements 
are in store for the “children’s shows” 


category, more than for any other on 


TY: 

Various types are in the preparation 
or blueprint stage, although producers 
are concentrating on fairy tales. 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin, Puss in 
Boots, Beauty and the Beast, and Rum- 
pelstilskin are only a few of those slated 









GOLDEN WEST GIRL—Merry Anders 
(right), who helps Clint Walker bring 
villains to bay on ‘‘Cheyenne,’’ often 
proves a gun is a girl’s best friend 


FLICKA’S FRIEND—Former screen 

star Anita Louise will hostess summer 
series as a result of her eye- 
arresting role in ‘My Friend Flicka”’ 


for early 
majority are in the 


presentation and, since the 
public domain, a 
number will be done by several different 
producers. 

Mickey Rooney, for example, is com 
mitted to do Pinocchio on NBC-TV 
this fall, while production of 
possibly starring Donald 
O’Connor, is on the 


inothe 
the same story 
1957-58 schedule 
of Producers’ Showcase, along with color 
spectaculars of The lrabian Nights, Rip 
Van Winkle, and Hans Brinker and the 
Silver Skates. 

High on the “must” fist, ol 
will be the Shirley Temple 
premiere of which has been moved -back 
to Jan. 12. The child star of 
films, who will hostess this series and 


course, 


series, the 


lorme1 


star in at least one of the hour-long 
offering will 


Beauty and_ the 


programs, says the first 


probably be Beast. 


IN TUNE—Singer Pat Boone, 
left, and his famous father-in-law, 
Red Foley, strike a harmonious 

pose on “Country Music Jubilee” 
















SMALL FRY STAR—Pinky Lee, cur- 
rently featured on ‘‘Gumby Show,” plans 
to return soon with his own kiddie 
series, similar to his nightly show 
cancelled when he became ill 


Tao 
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THE 
FAT YEARS 
AND 
THE 
LEAN 


Sustained excellence 
‘an be a weighty cross to bear: 
but so can sustained misery. 
Fortunately, Notre Dame 
coaches have always had an 
edge on the eternal law of 


averages 


by RED SMITH 


50 


In the fashion of wives from South Bend 
» Senegal, Mrs Rockne 


mm! ] , 
plained that her husband’s success as 


Knute com 


ootball coach had destroyed him as a 


family man When midwinter blasts 
rattled windoy panes unprotected by 
storm sashes, the man of the houss 
ould be making a speech in) Miami 
Beach. When it was time to put up 
reens for the summer, Rock would 
x explaining Notre Dame's screened 
pass to a coaching clinic in Dallas 
When there were potatoes to be mashed 


lifted 


manor 


nd a rib roast to be from. the 


oven, the laird of the would b 


telling stories about the Four Horsemen 


to eight hundred diners in New York. 


“Never mind, dear,” Rock said when 
he was taxed about frequent absences 
from home and hearth. “Next season 
we'll lose three or four games and I'll 
be here for dinner every night.” 


Events came to pass as predicted, and 


after an especially galling deteat by 
Pech, a minted Notre 
Dame alumnus was heard to remark that 


in his 


Carnegie freshly 


considered opinion the parade 
had passed Rockne by. 

Not long afterward, the same alumnus 
was in the stands rending his haber 
dashery and animal 
cries as Rockne-coached teams laid waste 
to the 


emitting hoarse 
Opposition, sweeping to two con- 
secutive national championships. Then 
Rock a plane crash, and the 
wheel spun round again. 

There 
Dame 


died in 


Notre 


students unable to attend games 


came a season when 


away from the campus sa their team 
whipped five times in a row and neve 
saw a single touchdown for the home 
This Was the nd 
Rockin 


as a lootball power, Notre 


horces experts 


agreed. of the empire had built 
Dame’s day 
Was done. 


Hunk 


coachly portlolio trom Rock and he was 


Anderson had inherited th 


succeeded by Elmer Layden, the = swilt 
and skinny fullback of the Four Hors¢ 
men. There is a campus legend con 


cerning a discussion of athletic policy 


between Layden and the Rev. John F. 
O'Hara, C.S.C., then president of the 
university. 

Elmer was gaunt and gloomy, Father 
O'Hara bald, bland, and benign. Glumly 
the coach told. ol deeds 


ercat being 


accomplished on other Campuses by 


stars who might have enrolled at Notre 


Dame if there had been greater in 
ducements than a view of St. Mary's 
Lake at sunset. 

“We used to be the first choice of 


half the school kids in the country who 
wanted to play college football,” he’s 
told 
better 


supposed to have 


“Now 


choice, and the way 


his superior. 


we're no than second 
things are going 
we'll soon be third or fourth. What do 
we do then, with our schedule?” 

The president’s reply, as quoted, was 
a three-word summary of his views on 
athletic recruiting: “God will provide.” 

Now football season ap 
proaches, and unless the breed of edi 


tors has undergone a_ radical 


another 


change, 
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United Press Photos 


Left—There was a time when 
Center—Leahy 
Right—Brennan on 


once 


autumn will bring a spate of magazine 


articles, newspaper columns, and wire 
service features carrying such titles as: 
“Is Notre Dame De-emphasizing?” “De- 


cline and Fall of Irish Football,” ‘Terry 
Brennan on the Spot,” and so on. 

Groping for some hitherto undiscov- 
ered explanation for the 1956 season, 
when Notre Dame was clobbered eight 
times in ten games, most of these essays 
will reject as too obvious the simple 
truth that no team can consistently beat 
the unless material is the 
best, that Notre Dame has experienced 
lean years in the past and will experi- 
ence others. 


best its own 


Like most coins, though, this has an- 
other side. Notre Dame will also know 
Just as national champion- 
followed the hard times ol 
Rockne’s day and Layden’s, there will 


fat years. 
ships 
be seasons. of unqualified success for 
Notre Dame teams. 

This is inevitable, because the univer- 
intention of altering its 
athletic policy in any respect. It will 
continue to give scholarships to athletes 
and other students who can qualify for 
aid. It will continue to demand bette 
academic performance of athletes than 
of noncombatants 


sity has no 


(a general average 
grade of 77 instead of a passing mark 
of 70). It will schedule 


games with colleges whose teams are, 


continue to 


year in and year out, representative of 
the best in their sections. 

Sustained 
to bear. 


excellence 
When 


can be a cross 


Notre Dame teams 


said, 
the spot? 


Notre Dame alumni thought even 
“The Fathers here 
No, says Smith; 


coached by Frank Leahy were creating 
a modern record tor uninterrupted suc- 
cess, he was aware that football was be- 
coming a source of some embarrassment 
for university authorities. Old and _ re- 
spected rivals like Army (which returns 
to the schedule this year) were breaking 
away warily, deeming opponents like 
Davidson the part of valor. In 
some quarters there was a disposition to 
regard Notre Dame as a football foundry 
rather than an educational institution. 

“IT know,” “that the 
Fathers just as well 
pleased if we lost a game now and then. 
They wouldn't t 
ted, but if we 


better 


said, 
would be 


Leahy 
here 
want to see us humilia- 


lost a game or so a 


year...” He left the remark unfinished. 
There was no need to say aloud what 
he had in mind: 

but what could I do about it? 


\sk the players to do less than their 
best? Coach them to dump games on 
purpose? 

Ultimately, of course, the law of aver- 
ages solved this problem. Leahy’s teams 
lost some games without trying. When 


Frank retired he did not dictate the 
appointment of Terry Brennan as_ his 
successor, but he strongly favored the 
choice. “Almost a genius,” was the way 


he characterized his young assistant. 
5 

The disastrous 1956 

pleted Brennan’s two-year contract. In- 


season ol com- 
stead of a new contract for an equal or 
longer term, he was given a qualified 
vote of confidence in the form of a one- 
year extension. This widely 


has been 








Rockne had missed 
would be just as 
Notre Dame 


doesn’t hire and fire coaches 


the passing parade 
well pleased if we lost now and then” 


capriciously 


construed as an ultimatum to produce 


a winner for 1957, or else, yet it doesn’t 
that. 


Brennan 


necessarily 
Neither 
formed 


mean 
himself nor in- 
students knowledgeable 
alumni expect anything like a national 
championship in 1957. It 


other 


no! 


will be an- 
the 
Notre 
Dame par. Brennan is respected among 


vear or so, at least, before 


supply of material is up to the 


coaches and popular with his players. 
Chances are 
the 
everybody except the most rabid alumni. 


modest improvement in 


won-and-lost record would satisfy 


In spite of alumni pressure, Notre 
Dame doesn’t hire and fire coaches 
capriciously. In forty years, only five 


men have held the title of head coach. 
Of these five, Rockne died on the job, 
Leahy resigned voluntarily for reasons 
of health, and Brennan is still carrying 
on. 


In addition, Ed McKeever and Hugh 


Devore served as temporary replace- 
ments while Leahy was in the Navy, and 
when Rockne was ill his assistant, Tom 


Lieb, took over for him on games away 


from home. Sometimes Rock would ad- 
dress the players by long-distance phone. 
Once, instead of a phone call, there was 
a telegram which Lieb started to read 
aloud in After a 


broke with emo- 


the dressing room. 
line or two, his 
tion. He couldn’t continue. 
“Here, Tom,” 
“T'll read it.” 
He plucked the yellow sheet 
Lieb’s paws. It 


Voice 
said a 


large lineman. 


from 
was blank. 
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The Sign’s People of the month 


Aid for missions 


In a renovated house across the street from the 
Cathedral in Paterson. N. J.. three young men are 
making a beginning that could have important im- 
plications for the future of American Catholic work 
on the foreign missions. The name on the door 

Aid for International Development—does not tell 
what the organization is all about. but a brief chat 
with the three young men—John Connor. Don 
Wick. and Jerry Mische—will. Mische is the direc- 
tor of AID’s executive council. so he does the ialk- 


ing: “Today, the layman is no longer a mere cheer- 


leader in the bleachers back home while the mis- 
sionary priest does all the work. He is being called 
to give himself by joining the priest in actual mis- 
sion work. It was in answer to this challenge that 
AID came into being.” 

Working with a mandate from the Mission Sec- 
retariate in Washington and under the patronage 
of Bishop James A. McNulty of Paterson, AID will 
start training its first band of lay missionaries in 
September. Training done, this group will pioneer 


AID’s work as a functioning lay mission group. 


Below—Jerry Mische, director of AID’s executive council; Above—With Don Wick and John Connor, Mische’s co-workers 











Lady with wings 


When Mary O’Connor’s mother’s friends used to say, 
“My, Mrs. O’Connor, arent you afraid for Mary up 
there in those flying machines?” her mother had a 
stock answer: “Well, now, no I’m not. When Mary’s 
out there, either God’s already got her or the devil’s 
got her. She'll worry about that.” 

Mary O’Connor has been “out there” ever since 
that day in 1933 when she climbed aboard an early 
United Air Lines “Tin Goose,” a ten-passenger Ford 
Tri-Motor. Today, twenty-four years later, Miss O’Con- 
nor, titian-haired. blue-eyed, and buoyant, is said to 
be the oldest active air stewardess in point of service 
in the world. She has flown more than 25,000 hours 
and six million miles, all for United. “Add all that 
up,” she says, “and you could say I’ve spent three 
whole years of my life in the air.” 

Mary says she has never had a “terrible moment 
in the air.” She says every flight is almost as fasci- 
nating as her first. She particularly likes to remember 
the scores of celebrities among her passengers—Will 
Rogers, who chewed string instead of gum: Jack 
Benny; Wendell Willkie; Eleanor Roosevelt: Dwight 
Eisenhower; and that fragile and ill-fated flier, Amelia 
Earhart. United has now assigned her as stewardess 
in charge of special flights in the company’s execu- 
tive plane, appropriately christened the “Mainliner 
O’Connor.” 

Looking back on her twenty-four years of flying, 
Miss O'Connor says, “I guess | fell in love with fiving 
on that very first trip. I’ve never really gotten over 
it. I’m still in love with it.” 
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by Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 


TH 
“SIGN... -; 


Reasonably Certain 


Am upset. One of ow 
matter how well 


briests has stated that, no 


t 
we have prepared 10? 


parish 


ind made our sacra- 


mental confessions, we can have only moral certainty that 





our sins have been forgiven, that only God can have 
absolute certainty.—L. M., Ex. Paso, Trexas. 

You are upset—but unduly. Your lifelong be- 

liefs need not be shaken. Nor are the basic 

teachings of the catechism only for children. 

Nor does the Church teach one thing to the 

people at large and something different to 

priests. Assuming that you have quoted the 

parish priest accurately, he did not contradict 

' the assurance of Christ: “Whose sins you shall 

ABSOLVO forgive, they are forgiven them,” and hence he 

| is not heretical. 
You are confused because you have made no distinction 


between the fact of your sins being forgiven and your per- 
sonal 


certainty of the fact. The absolution of the priest is 
ratified by Christ who delegated this divine power. That 
absolution is valid in the case of every penitent who, be- 


cause of the worthiness of his dispositions, is entitled to abso- 
lution. So much for the fact. 
our 


\s for our certainty of the fact 


and sense of security, every sincere penitent can be 


morally or reasonably sure that his sins have been forgiven. 


Since we are finite, we cannot have greater certainty than 
that, nor do we need it. By contrast, a penitent whose 
conscience is lax and whose dispositions are below par may 


take it for granted that he was entitled to absolution and 
may feel God. 
We think that your parish priest was endeavoring to prod 
the lax and the insincere, 


smugly certain of his 


reinstatement betore 


lest they develop a sense of false 
security. So don’t be “sorry that you ever crossed his path.” 


Psychiatric Help 


Is it permissible for a Catholic to 
If so, Are 


prayer by such recourse?— vig ae 


eck psychiatric help? 
we obliged to supplement 


Newark, N., J. 


how Zo about it? 


When 


needed, it is permissible for a 


the investigation and advice of a psychiatrist are 


that help, 


psychiatrist be 


Catholic to seek 


under the 
We 


to recommend a 


though 


] 
Ci 


that the 
you ask a 


Proviso 


suggest th if 


Wise ly 


1osen. priest or a physician 


religious-minded, balanced psychiatrist. 
lo depend upon oul prayers only for the 


our ills 


alleviation ol 


would presuppose the accomplishment of miracles. 


Our prayers can merit providential guidance as to what to 


enlisting the 


do, but we should supplement our prayers by 
further, practical help we need. Whether you refer your 
} 


problem to a psychiatrist or not, you should place yourself 


under the guidance of a steady confessor. Youn problem 
may not be as complicated, subtle, and unique as you fear. 
From your outline of the case, we incline to think that 


a regular confessor can solve you problem—provided you 


are candid and co-operative, 
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Bedication of Church 


Why is it that some churches are consecrated while others 
are merely blessed?—L. O., MONTAUK, N.Y. 


According to Church Law, divine worship cannot be held 
in a new church until it has been dedicated by solemn 
consecration or at least by a blessing. (Canon 1165) Churches 
built of less durable materials, such as wood, iron, or othe1 
metals may be blessed but not conseerated. For 
tion, a church built ol brick, or 
in all probability, an adobe structure would measure up 
Whether consecrated or merely blessed, 
memory of a canonized saint 
or of mystery of the Faith. Such 
not subject to change without special permission of the 
Holy See. 


consecra- 


must be stone, cement. 
to requirements. 


a church must be named in 


some sacred titles are 


Cardinal Protector 


What is meant by a Cardinal Protector?—E. W., Ev Paso, 
‘TEXAS. 


St. Francis of Assisi, founder of the Franciscans, seems to 
have been the first Superior General of a religious com- 
munity to petition the Holy Father to assign a Cardinal as 
In the case of some religious 

His 
But a 
Cardinal Protector does not have jurisdiction over the re- 
It is his function to 


by his paternal 


an advocate or “protector.” 
orders, the Pope reserves this function to himself. 
Holiness is the highest superior of all religious. 


ligious order to which he is assigned. 
advance the interests of the community 
interest and advice. 


Anonymous Letter 


b) Is 
it wrong to report an injustice to the authorities of an 


would 


a) Has there been any saint born out of wedlock? 


institution anonymously? To reveal my name 


endanger my job.—A. H., BRooKtyn, N, Y. 


a) Offhand, we do not recall a canonized saint who was 


wedlock. 
mate parentage implies no fault whatever on the part ol 
the child, that 
not even 


born out of But since the misfortune of illegiti 


there is no reason to assume such a child 


could become very holy and merit canonization. 

b) ‘The inclination to frown upon, or even to despise, 
recourse to an anonymous letter is somewhat understandable. 
Only too often, cowards and liars resort to the anonymous 
letter as a “knife in the back” maneuver to perpetrate the 
false accusation known as calumny or at least to detract 
However, 
If you are 
certain that grave injustice has been done and if you have 
the are not 


free to report the matter to the proper authorities—you 


someone by revealing the truth unnecessarily. 


circumstances can justify an anonymous letter. 


reasonable hope of rightir wrong, you only 


o 
1g 


have an obligation to do so. At the same time, you ar¢ 


entitled to protect yourself by resorting to an anonymous 


; 
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letter. Even though your letter may end up in a waste- 
basket, it may be a half-step toward a wholesome investiga- 
tion and the rectifying of habitual injustice. 


Lonely Hearts’? Club 


Of late, my loneliness has become acute. As a last resort, 
have decided to join a lonely hearts’ club. Is there any 
alternative under Catholic auspices?—R. A 
N. Y. 


.. NEw York, 


It is unusual that a lady of your age and character be entirely 
without friends. We advise you not to follow up the news- 
paper ads from lonely hearts’ clubs. To do so may entail 
the hazards of a “blind date.” Why not join a sodality 
or club under the auspices of your parish? In New York 
City, there is the Carroll Club, which can be highly recom- 
mended, located at 22 East 38 St. In your Case, it is not 
normal that you live like a hermit but, at the same time, you 
should try to help yourself. 


Fra: Fray 


What is the significance of the titles “Fra” and “Fray” 
before a priest's name?—M. R., Poucukerpsiz, N. Y. 
“Fra” is a contraction of the Italian title of a lay brother— 


“Frate.” By this tithe, we usually refer to the famous 
Italian artist, Fra Angelico. “Fray” is the Spanish equiva- 
lent for “Friar.” In this country, it is applied often to 


the pioneer Franciscan missionary of California, Fray Juni- 
pero Serra. 

Publie Notices 

Why is it that when I arrange for a Mass for the increase 
of vocations, it is listed on the church bulletin simply as a 
“special intention”?—A. M., WILKES-BARRE, Pa. 


You are correct in thinking that if your special 
intention were specified as a Mass for “an 
it would be an incentive 
that urgent 


There may be a space problem in the layout 


increase in vocations,” 


to others to 


pray for intention. 


of the bulletin. If not, we suggest that you em- 





phasize your request to the parish priest. Some 


gy jialy parishes even conduct an annual novena on 
iia = widuum for this intention so close to the Heart 


olf Christ. “Pray, therefore, the Lord of the 


harvest that He send forth laborers into His harvest.” (Matt. 
9:38) You are very much to be commended for youn aposto- 
late. 


“Donation of Ireland” 


Is it true that an English Pope handed over Ireland to 
England?—M. A., Sv. Louis, Mo. 


You refer to the English Augustinian Abbot who became 
Pope under the title of Adrian IV. His original name was 
Nicholas Breakspear. At that the king of England 
was Henry Il. The answer to your question is very much 
disputed among historians. the part, the dis- 
pute hinges on whether or not the writings of one John of 
Salisbury and_ the 


forgeries. 


time 


1g For most 


document Adrian 
\ typical quotation trom John 
of Salisbury is the following: “At my request, he ceded and 
bestowed Ireland upon the illustrious king of England, to 
be possessed by hereditary right. For 


attributed to Pope 
are genuine o1 


all islands, in virtue 
of a very ancient law, are considered to belong to the Roman 
Church, through a donation of Constantine.” 

According to Cardinal Gasquet, an outstanding English 


historian, both documents are undoubtably forgeries, made 


later on to uphold the claims of Henry II, to justify his 
interference in Ireland. The so-called Donation of Ireland 
was unheard of for fifteen years after the alleged grant of 
Pope Adrian IV. Nor was any mention made of such a 
papal grant during the Council of Cashel, presided over 
by a legate of the Pope in 1172. Cardinal Gasquet con- 
cludes: “It is more than probable that Pope Adrian IV, 
far from granting any approbation to Henry in his design 
on Ireland or making any donation of the country to the 
English crown, in reality positively refused to be a party 
to such an imposture.” 


Councils of the Church 


How many kinds of Councils are held by the Church? 
Wasn’t there a Council at Baltimore, Md., some years ago? 
—T. R., WAsHINGTON, D. C. 


A Provincial Council, due to be held every twenty years, is 
attended by all the bishops of a province and is presided 
over by the archbishop or metropolitan ol the province. 
Every province consists of an archdiocese and the suffragan 
dioceses attached to it. For example, the Province of New 
York includes the Archdiocese of New York and the dioceses 
of Brooklyn, Rockville Center, Ogdensburg, Albany, Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, and Buffalo. 

A Plenary or National Council includes representation 


from all the dioceses of an entire nation. Such a council 
is presided over by a special legate of the Pope. Three 
such councils have been held in this country—all at Balti- 
more, Md.—in 1852, 1866 and 1884. The over-all purpose 


of Provincial and Plenary Councils is the furtherance of faith 
and morals, the correction of abuses, and the promotion 
of uniformity of discipline. 

\n Ecumenical or General Council bespeaks representa- 
the Church Universal. The latest such council 
was convoked by Pope Pius IX in December of 1869 and 
is known as the Vatican Council. It 


tion of 


was attended by 774 
members. Its outstanding accomplishment was the defini- 
tion of the Catholic doctrine of the infallibility of the Vicar 
ot Christ. the armies 


1870. 


Because of the invasion of Rome by 


of Italy, the council was adjourned in October of 


Blue 


Did the so-called Blue Laws of long 
with religion?—R. C., BALTIMORE, Mb. 


Laws 


ago have any tie-in 


The Blue Laws and the spirit which prompted them were 
a transplant of puritanical Protestantism from England to 
the colonies of North America. Some such laws are still on 
the books. Here and there, until 
movies and baseball were prohibited, as well as the purchase 


a few years ago, Sunday 


of tobacco. the 


only to 


In colonial days, especially 
New England area, the Blue 


throughout 


Laws were second 
those of England, both in the curtailment of normal, human 
pleasure and in the severity of punishment meted out for 
infraction of the 


Husband and wife could not 


any laws. Sunday 


travel forbidden. 
Sunday. 
Some have tried to claim that such ordinances were dubbed 


Blue Laws as an equivalent of “bloody 


was 
kiss on 


But this 
Severe though the Blue Law punishments 


laws.” 
claim is untrue. 
were, the sanctions were mild compared to those in force 
in the mother country. Blue Laws became so called because 
of the blue covers enclosing the text of the laws in the 
Connecticut area. There was a tie-in with religion in the 
sense that the laws were prompted by the harsh and gloomy 
spirit of Calvinism and were heavily larded with quotations 


from the scriptures. 
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THE BEST 





YOUR CHILD 
CAN HAVE 


“A good stiff course in religion is the 
best break a child can have,” says Father 


Lawrence Ballweg. And his is stiff indeed 































by Milton Lomask 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES LOWE 


ONE OF THE STORIES told about Father Lawrence P. 
Ballweg of St. Ignatius Loyola in Hicksville, New York, has 
to do with a Sunday morning when he gave a lesson in 
deportment to a young member of the religious instruction 
classes he oversees as director for the parish CCD (Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine) . 

The student, a freckled eight-year-old, arrived for chil- 
dren’s Mass in a flurry of good-natured error. Mounting 
the church steps, the lad swung his cap in his right hand, 
balanced his catechism on his head. Entering church, he 
reversed matters. He jammed the cap on his head, seized the 
catechism in his right hand, dipped his left into the holy 
water fount, and blessed himself backward. 

At which point, Father Ballweg, 
door, took over. 

“March out,” he 
Chis time, remove your hat and use your right hand.” 

Freckles did as Alter which, lifting to the 
priest a face full of teeth and good will, he greeted him 


standing guard at the 
ordered Freckles, “and come in again. 
instructed, 


politely. 

“Good morning, God,” he said. 

Father Ballweg glanced hastily about, aware of a sacri- 
legious titter from the rear pews. Then he lowered his voic« 
to a whisper that, fortunately, was not low enough to go 
unrepeated, 

“Young man,” 
nowhere.” 


he said to Freckles, “flattery will get you 


Ever since he came to St. lgnatius, fresh out of Immaculate 
Conception Seminary in nearby Huntington seventeen years 
ago, slender, forty-two-year-old Father Ballwege has been a 
God-like figure to thousands of Hicksville youngsters. 

In 1940, the year of his arrival, Hicksville was a sleepy 
farming community of 6,000 persons, a little break in the 
flounder-flat potato fields of Nassau County, Long Island. 
Today, with a population of 16,000, Hicksville stands at the 
heart of the fastest-growing area of the United States. 

St. Ignatius parish, embracing sections of Hicksville and 
several 


neighboring communities, has grown 


Even though it has lost large 


accordingly. 
hunks of territory to six new 
churches, its total population has increased 140 per cent, and 
the population of its CCD school 1800 per cent. 

In the beginning, CCD classes were held in any corner of 
the parochial school which for the moment was not being 
used for something else. Today, they meet in a separate, ten 
room structure, known as the Confraternity Building and de- 
voted exclusively to CCD. affairs. 

In the beginning, Father Ballweg did all the teaching and 
staff work. Today, he has the services of 80 regular teachers, 
half again as many substitutes. 

Today, too, he has the assistance of two parish organiza- 
tions. One of these is the Legion of Mary, whose members 
act as “truant ofhicers,” 

Ihe other is the St 
posed of parents of CCD pupils and ably captained at the 
moment by its president, Mrs. Lawrence Caponegro. 

When St. Pius X was organized in 1950, Father Ballweeg 
was disappointed to find only 40 parents on hand for the 
initial meeting. 


checking on students who skip class. 
Pius X society, an organization com- 


These days, the monthly meeting draws 
an average of 250 

behind-the- 
scenes work, without which, as Father Ballweg phrases it, 


The members of the society do much of the 


“the show couldn’t go on.” They sponsor the Christmas play, 
direct and staff the CCD sports program, and help raise 
money for the item of which is the 
$5,000 needed to hire a fleet of busses to bring pupils to 
the Confratérnity building and return them to their homes 
in the shoulder-to-shoulder communities of Hicksville, Beth 
page, Jericho, and Levittown. 

\nother task undertaken by the members of St. Pius X 


annual budget, chief 
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is the provision of lay teachers for the CCD school. “And 
I’m here to tell you” Father Ballweg puts in at this point, 
“that many of our instructors are living saints.”’ 

Fifteen are sisters from the parochial school, six full-time 
teachers from the public schools. One of the men is the 
father of seven children, several hold demanding positions 
as executives of large industries. One of the women, living 
miles from the Contraternity building, has three pre-school 
children of her own. On her CCD day, she hires a baby 
sitter and travels to and from the school by taxi. 

When the first CCD classes met in 1940, Father Ballwee 
heartened to 


was see 150 shining faces before him, “‘al- 
though,” he confesses now, “none of them seemed to be 
shining with what could be called a frantic thirst for knowl- 
ede The 2600 enrolled today represent 90 per cent of 
all Catholic boys and girls attending the grammar and 


junior-high sections of the twelve public schools within the 
parish boundaries. 

\t St. Ignatius’ English-manor-style rectory, the news that 
a reporter is on hand, trying to find out just how Father 
Ballweg has done it, brings a chuckle from the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. George M. Bittermann, pastor since 1931. 


“If you want Father Ballwee to talk about himself,” 
Monsignor Bittermann. says, “you’d better get out vow 
Geiger counter, your divining rod, and a pickax.  Fathei 


Ballweg is a painfully modest man.” 

Modest, Father Ballweg turns out to be—but not unwill- 
ing. \ natural reluctance to his own activities 
crumbles before the suggestion that the methods used to 
build the St. Ignatius CCD school might prove of practical 


interest to parishes in other parts of the country. 


discuss 


“IT see what you mean,” is his response to this possibility. 
“Whether our methods here are unique, [I couldn’t. sav. 
If they are and if some other parishes can adapt them to 
their situations. well and 
children into Confraternity 


good. 


Anvthing to more 


After all, a 
course in religion is the best break any Catholic 


have.” 


get 
classes. good § stiff 
child can 
From which point on, the interview is a matter of Fathe 


Ballweg talking at the rate of about a words a 


thousand 
minute, and your reporter scribbling ditto. 
Basically, the St. Ignatius CCD school is set up like such 
schools the country over. Students range in age from. six 
through fourteen, in grade-level from one through eight. 
First-graders come once a week to 


prepare, in a remote 
way, for First Holy Communion. 


Second-graders come twice 
and concentrate on such preparations. All 
come for an hour and a half week 


students 
follow the 


other 
once a and 
same program. 

This the members of the six upper 
studied the Ten Commandments and the Mass. The year 
before that, they studied the Sacraments and the Old Testa- 
ment. This coming year, their program will probably be the 
Creed and the New Testament. 

Father Ballweg’s educational methods are geared to the 
special problem of a Confraternity school. As he points 
out, most students come to religious class on released time. 

“Furthermore,” he them take the word 
‘released’ literally. They emerge from their public school 
classrooms like a flock of flushed quail, releasing all their 
pent-up energies at once. By the time they reach CCD 
class, they have none left—at any rate none for the business 
at hand. Our job is to find ways and means of sparking 
what litthe remains of their, shall 
education.” 

The answer to the problem took form in Father Ballweg’s 
mind ten years ago when his mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Loeffler 
Ballweg of Forest Hills, Long Island, gave him a small camera 
for Christmas. 


past year, classes 


says, “most of 


we say, passion for 


“Shortly thereafter,” Father Ballweg recalls, “I learned 
that by using certain attachments, | could take a picture 
and make a film slide of anything, including the illustra- 
tions in books and newspapers.”’ 

Since then, Father Ballweg’s major 
education. 


device has been visual 
Each classroom in the Confraternity building 
is equipped with a machine for projecting slides on a screen 
—or, since screens are easily torn down by overenthusiastic 
voung hands, on a section of the blackboard covered with 
white paint. 

For every lecture, Father Ballweg series ol 
slides in a master film strip and makes a 
for each classroom. A record or tape of the lecture, written 
and narrated by Father Ballweg, 
room from a central office. 


arranges a 


copy of the strip 


is piped into the class- 
The teacher operates the pro- 
jector, a little bell on the sound track telling her 
to remove one slide and 


when 
another 

Father 
a principle laid down generations ago by the French play- 
wright Moliére. 


insert 


In gathering illustrations, Ballweg operates on 


Accused of swiping other men’s ideas tor 


his comedies, Moli¢re tartly replied, “I take my own wher: 
I find it.” 

So does Father Ballweg. Vo illustrate lectures on Bible 
history or the sacraments, he turns to books containing 


reproductions of the great religious paintings of all times. 
Newspaper photographs serve to bring home the applica- 
tion of religious truths to everyday life. 

One lecture states that careless driving is a violation ol 
the commandment “Thou shalt kill.’ The slide which 
dramatizes the point is a news photo showing the after- 
math of a 


not 
automobile accident 
Father 
picture, cither in the rectory or in the home of one of his 
parishioners. 


sel ious 


Sometimes Ballweg finds it necessary to pose a 


The lecture on the Sixth Commandment, for 


example, points out that a child, experiencing his first 
curiositv about sex, should turn for information, not to his 
young friends or to strangers, but to his parents. The 
accompanying slides are posed pictures. One shows a little 


girl talking the matter over with her mother, the other a 
boy with his father. 

To make his film strip lectures interesting, Father Ballweg 
has taken “his own” time to time 
he uses a device common to the serials that were so populai 
with the screen. <A _ fre- 
quent sequence of the old serials was for the heroine to 
be tied to the railroad tracks in the concluding moments 
of one of the reels. 


from Hollywood From 


movie fans in the days of silent 


Just as the train charged toward her, 
the scene dissolved, and the excited audience was informed 
that the remainder of this hair-raising episode 
unveiled next week. 


would be 


Father Ballweg sometimes handles Bible history in a like 
manner. As the Israelites reach the churning waters of the 
Red Sea and the pursuing Egyptians appear on the horizon 
behind them, the projector is turned off, the classroom lights 
flash on, the children demand to know what’s going to hap- 
pen next, and the teacher smilingly tells them, “Come back 
next week, and you'll find out.” 

Over the years, Father Ballweg has taken so many pictures 
that he has no idea how many there are in his carefully in- 
dexed film files. “Perhaps five thousand,” he guesses with a 
smooth swoop of a finely tapered hand, “perhaps twice that 
many.” 


Father Ballweg is a great believer in keeping the Confra- 





MILTON LOMASK, former reporter for the St. Louis Star-Times and the 
New York Journal-American, writes frequently for The Sign and other 
publications. He has written several books in the Vision book series 
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Father Ballweg at camera prepares to make a film strip 


Some of Father Ballweg’s collection of 5,000 slide photos 


15,000 
t monthly 


ternity school story before the eyes of St. Ignatius’ 


parishioners. His main instrument for doing so ts 
newspaper, sponsored by the St. Pius X Society and logo 
typed Pius News 

Pius Neu ) 


their binding moral obligation to sec 


serves as a running reminder to parents oi} 


that their youngsters 


receive religious instruction. 


of all CCD activities. 


It keeps its readers informed 


\ recent issue, for example, announced the introduction 
at St. Ignatius of what is usually called Family First Holy 
Communion, an innovation advocated by Pope St. Pius X. 

On the theory that time spent on drills lor First Holy 
Communion is time lost from spiritual preparation those 


children whose parents so desire make their First Commun 
| 


ion at a different time from the others. For Family First 
Holy Communion no rehearsals are necessary, since trom 
first to last the parents are by their children’s side. On Sat 
urday night, the parents go to confession with their littl 
ones, and at the Communion of the Mass the following morn 


ine, they go to the rail and receive Our Lord with them, 
From time to time, Pius News features a word picture ol 
what goes on in the scrubbed halls of Confraternity school. 


Here—grabbing a sampler at random—is a front-page ac 


count of the tribulations of a young mother, taking on a CCD 


class of sixth-graders in mid-term—and for the first time. 
Madame Teacher arrives early, stepping into an empty 

classroom. She needs a few moments of prayer before the 

crucifix. She can also do with a little plain rest, having 


spent much of the night before boning up on Volume I of 
Monsignor Schumacher’s J Teach Catechism. 


Meanwhile, her sixth-graders are proceeding from their 


58 


public school a few blocks away. Proceeding is not the word 


Sixth-graders do not proceed. They run, leap, wrestle, dash 
trot, glide, scamper, somersault, slither, and rock-and-roll 
Some also detour—into Ye Olde-Sweete Shoppe for a quick 
soda, into the candy store to replenish failing supplies o 
bubble gum and tootle bars. 


Then 


Teacher, new to all this, with 


itself Madam 
a moment of terrible bewilde 


descent on the classroom presents 





ment, wondering if her students are arriving or the marine 
have landed 


In due time, to be sure, the atmosphere is cleared of papé 
airplanes, globs of bubble gum are more or less deflated, and 
the students settle down. ‘Today, the settling is short-lived 
owing to the sudden and apparently painful discovery tha 
the teacher is 


“What's 
around the 


new. 
this!” from half 
room. “Where 


us all along? 


a dozen throaty voices SPOLlet 
is Mrs. Smith who’s been teaching 
\in’t Mrs. Smith coming back no more? Don't 
she like us now or somepun? What’ve we done? Where’s Mrs 


Smith!” 
Patiently, gently, Madame Teacher explains that Mrs 
Smith is taking the remainder of the semester off. She bs 


at home, recovering from the nervous breakdown brought on 


by guiding the class to this point. 


After which, the opening prayers are said, and the class 


gets down to business. 
Madame She has attended St 


Pius X meetings where classroom procedures are outlined and 


Teacher knows what to do. 
members are repeatedly and soothingly assured that any pat 
ent capable of imparting religious instruction to her own 
children can cope with a Confraternity hassle. 
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Confidently then, Madame Teacher embarks on a review 
of last week’s lesson. She has barely started when six agi- 
tated hands darken her immediate Surprise and 
delight fill her young heart. “Such eagerness!” —so Madame 


horizon. 


Teacher’s thoughts run—“Such enthusiasm!”’ Excitedly, she 
levels an index finger at the redhead at the end of row one. 
What he 


raisers 


turns out to be what all the hand- 
mind. Minutes and 
wiser teacher can make it clear that, “No, none of you can 
go to the bafroom at this point!” 


has to say 


have in pass before a sadder 


Class proceeds. Madame ‘Teacher introduces the subject 


of today’s lesson. Immediately, another half a dozen boys 
elevate their hands. 
More cautious now, Madame scans their faces carefully 


ind picks the scholarly looking one with the glasses. Alas, his 


fquestion has no relevance whatsoever to the lesson, and all 


the other boys want to know the same thing: 

“Are we gonna make confirmation this year?” 

Before the new teacher can point out that here at St. Ig- 
natius it is the custom to postpone confirmation as long as 
possible (lest students get the idea they need no further re- 
ligious instruction) , the bell sounds, signaling the beginning 
of the film-strip and accompanying lecture. 

Willing hands draw the window drapes and douse the 
lights. Madame Teacher mans the projector. Darkness de- 
sends upon the room, darkness and peace and quiet. As 
the new teacher moves the film and 


slides in out, her 


spirits rise. No two ways about it, the students are concen- 
trating now, they are absorbed! 

Madame Teacher finds herself looking forward to the end 
of the film-lecture. What a wonderful discussion of its subject 


Father greets crowd of children as they arrive by bus for Confraternity -class 


Father tapes his own lectures that accompany film showing 





matter she and her students will have at that time! 
The film-lecture ends. The lights are turned on. Hope- 
fully, Madame Teacher turns again to her class. Sure enough, 
a good dozen hands are already in the air. Recklessly, she 
waves her own—in a vague sort of way, with the result that 
no fewer than three voices pipe up at once, all saying the 
same thing: 
“You ain’t answered the question yet, teacher. Are we 
this year?” 
And so it goes. And is it worth it? 
“You bet vour boots!” 


gonna make confirmation 
is Father Ballweeg’s heartfelt answer. 
He points to some files against the wall of the little office 
from which the multitudinous affairs of CCD are 
tered. Like all priests, frequently receives 
letters from the juvenile court, seeking information con- 


adminis- 
Father Ballweg 
cerning some parish lad who has got into trouble. 

“Rarely,” Father Ballweg declares, “does the name in the 
letter belong to a boy who has been attending CCD school 
in a regular way.” 

Nor is the net result of religious instruction simply that 
it helps thousands of boys and girls to keep out of mischief. 
students of St. 
Ignatius’ phenomenally successful Contraternity school take 


Youthful high-jinks notwithstanding, the 


from their classes a deeper and more subtle understanding 
of the great truths of the Faith. Witness the comment of a 
fifth-grade lad, as recorded in a recent issue of Pius News. 

“Son,” the boy’s father is quoted as saying, “are you learn- 
ing a lot at Confraternity class?” 

“I think so, dad,” is the reply. “I’ve learned that when I 
look at the crucifix I see Jesus, but He isn’t there. But when 
I look at the lifted Host, I don’t see Him and He is there!” 
1957] 
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Written in Blood 


by KILIAN 


HERE is a niajestic finality about 
je spilling of blood. Once the 
veins are opened and the blood has 
been poured out upon the ground, thi 
the 
life that ran out with the flow of blood. 


deed is done. Nothing can restore 
The spilling of blood is as definitive as 
death. 
Throughout history the finality of 
spilt blood has been used as a sign ol 


the irrevocable pact between God and 


man. From the beginning God sought to 
bind man to Himself by covenants o1 
pacts. These pacts were usually sealed 
by some kind of bloody sacrifice. “The 


finality of the spilt blood signified) th 
indestructibility of the 
God that he 
ticipated in this pact. man ate the flesh 
olf animal had 


bond between 


and man. To show par 


which 


been sacrified. 
Each time an animal was sacrificed the 
blood announced the pact. Man would 
not be allowed to lorget his agreement 
with God, nor that it was written in 
blood. 
God made such a pact with Moses and 
the Israelites. Moses went up to the 


top of Mt. Sinai. There God gave him 


the ten commandments and the Jewis! 
law. When Moses came down trom. th+ 
mountain, Yahweh and Israel made a 
covenant. The terms of the agreement 


were these. Yahweh chose Israel as His 
people: “You are a people sacred to the 
Lord, vour God: he has chosen you 


from all the the face of th: 
earth to be a people peculiarly his own. 


we» © wall Doe 


nations on 


your God and you will be 


And 


commandments: 


Israel was to obey 


“ALL that the 


will heed 


my\ people.” 
God's 
Lord 
Lhe 
fice. Moses sprinkled the 


has said, we and do.” 
with a 


blood ol 


agreement was sealed sacrl 


ani 


inmaly upon the altar, representing God 
end upon the people. saving, “This is 
the blood of the covenant which Yahweh 
has made with you.” The Israelites ate 


the flesh of the sacrifice as pledge of 
their fidelity to the covenant. The bond 
between Yahweh and Isracl had been 
blooded to signily that it was to be as 
final as death. What had been written 
in blood could not be unwritten. Every 
ume the veins of the calf laid on the 
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altar were opened, the pact was renewed 
and proclaimed. 


When Christ came He made a new 
pact, a new covenant. This new pact 
was not to be made with Israel, who 


rejected Him, but with the new chosen 


people, the Church. The terms of the 
agreement were these. God chose the 
Church as His people: “You are a 
chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, a purchased people. You 
who in times past were not a people 
are now the peopl ol God.” And th 


obey God's 


me, keep my com 


Church is to command 
love 
IT he 
the Church was sealed 
But the Blood 
was poured out upon the ground was 
not the 


ments: “If you 


mandments.”’ covenant be 


God 


sacrifice. 


new 


tween and 


with a that 


blood of calves or goats on 


sheep, but the Blood of Christ, th 
Son of God. In sealing the pact, Christ 
said, “This is mv blood of the new 
covenant.” The agreement between God 


Church 
Christ to 


and the written in the 
Blood of that 


are joined in a pact as decisive as death. 


Was 


signify they 








@ Many men and women believe 
that God is almighty and may do 
all; and that He is all wisdom and 
ean do all; but that He is all love 
will do 
short.—Juliana of Norwich 


and all—there they stop 











If what had been written in- th: 
blood of goats could not be unwritten 
how irrevocable must) be the pact 
written in the Blood of Christ? Every 


time the sacrifice of the Mass is offered 
we, as a Church and as individuals, 
renew our covenant with God. We art 
His people He is our God. We are 


to live in His love and keep His com 
mandments. 
only im 


However, we partic ipate 


perfectly in the renewal of the covenant 


if we merely watch the sacrifice take 
place from afar and do uot come for 
ward to eat of the Victim which is 


offered. What we receive in Holy Com 


munion is the Body and Blood of the 
Victim of 


the sacrifice. Fed not on thi 





the Lamb 
God, the renewal of the pact with Go 
has an 
all the 
He who eats ol 


but on 


flesh of animals 


element of perpetuity whic 


gore of calves could not effec 





this Victim has alread 
the promise that his pact with God wil 
indeed — last and death} 
“He who eats my flesh and drinks m 
blood 


beyond time 


has life everlasting and I wil 
raise him up on the last day.” 

But why day-by-da 
renewal of the covenant and renewal o 
the Mass? Does a pac 
daily renewal have th 
finality of death about it? What fastid 
ous Caution says we need daily reminder 
that we are God’s people and that He 


this insistent, 
the sacrifice olf 


which needs 


is our God? 
God’s fidelity is measured by His 
eternity. He is as faithful to the term 


of the covenant as He is eternal. Man’ 
fidelity. is 


not measured by time, nm 
even by the span of a day, Israel wa 
so unfaithful to the pact that Go 


compared her to an adulterous wil 
If the Church as 


the pact, we need only consult our ex 


a whole has observ 


that as individual 
we have not. We sin daily. We rene 
the with God at Mas 
need to be reminded o 


Pericnce to know 


covenant each 


because we 





our high vocation: we are the peop! 


olf God: He is our God. 

Necessary as are reminders, they ar 
not enough. We enter into the cove 
nant with God at each Mass becaus 


its renewal is our strength and our lilt 





We offer up Christ, the Lamb of God 
His flesh. 
through 


and we eat Through th 
the eating Ww 
Christ, 
the strength ol 


only 


and 
put on the 

ol Christ, and 
Christ is not 

offered. He 
eat ol the 
life. “He 


offering 
the lov 
Christ 
our Victim to b 
life to be lived. W 
Victim and 


mind of 


is our 
He becomes ou 


who eats ol 


me shall liv 

because of me.” 
If Christ lives in’ us, then we cat 
walk belore God worthy of our calling 


Christ lives in us 
then we will ultimately be true to th 
Christ's 
sustained by a 
than death. 


as His people. It 


covenant, obey laws, becaus( 


we are love stronge! 
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Reviews 


THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION 
Ed. by Melvin J. Lasky. 


Praeger. 


318 pages. 
$5.00 


Probably the best book published on 
the Hungarian besides the 
UN report. The book was published 
for the Congress for Cultural Freedom, 
an organization of Western intellectuals 
who Stephen Spender’s En- 
London, The Forum, a 
monthly, in Vienna, and Der Monat, a 
German literary and news magazine. Mr. 
Lasky, an American journalist, is editor 
of Der Monat in Berlin. 

The story of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion is told through dispatches of news 


revolution 


sponsor 
counter in 


agencies; reports of meetings, speeches, 
interviews, and accounts of eye-witnesses. 
The editor used Communist 
Communist, 


and non- 
and 
them the Hungarian 
news service, the Hungarian Communist 
radio, the Hungarian free 
international wire services, the 
New York Times, the New York Herald 


\merican foreign 


sources—among 


radio, the 
ereat 


Tribune, the London Times; British 
French, Swiss, and many other papers. 

The book gives a_ historical back- 
ground describing the years between 
1945-1955 by H. R. Seton-Watson, Pro- 


lessor of Russian History at the Univer- 
sity of London, one of the greatest ex- 
perts on Central European and Russian 
The 
second part of the book deals with the 
Summer and Fall of 
part is a 
ol the 
tween 
1957, giving an 
description. Part four contains the 
agonizing aftermath from November 5 


to November 23 


history and contemporary events. 


1956, and the third 
detailed account of the 
Hungarian 


October 23 


day S 
Freedom Fight be- 
and November 4, 


almost hour-by-hour 


; and the Epilogue writ 
ten by Francois Bondy, editor of the 
French Preuves, a literary magazine, 
1956-1957. 

The emphasis of the book is to show 
the intellectual forces at work in a Gom- 
munist-dominated country and to prove 
that the revolution was sparked by the 
unarmed — and 


covers the winter of 


helpless © Hungarian 
writers who defied the armed might and 
the terror of a Communist state and the 
Russian Army. It is a tribute rendered 
by the intellectuals of Europe to the 
Hungarian people and their Hungarian 
brethren: writers, journalists, and stu- 
dents. 


ZSOLT ARADI, 


THERE GOES THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


By Alfred M. Lilienthal. 
Devin-Adatr. 
The work is 
a sequel to the au- 
thor’s What Price Is- 
rael?, Mr. Lilienthal, 
a Jew, writes from a 


300 pages. 
$4.00 


present 


strictly American view- 
point. He has suf- 
fered for his courage. 
At least it is a little 
dificult for the Zion- 
ists to smear him as an 





A. M. Lilienthal 


anti-Semite, as 
they do others who disagree with their 
fundamentally unjust and un-American 
policies. 

The book reviews the recent historical 
background of the Arab-Israeli 
flict in the Middle East. 


con- 
It analyzes the 


part the U.N., largely under pressure 
from the U.S., took in carving the new 
state out of a territory that had been 


Arab for 1300 years. It describes the 
frightening pressure which the Zionists 
brought to weak-kneed U. S. 


politicians to secure thei ends. It pic- 


bear on 


tures the plight of nearly a million Arab 
refugees driven into exile. 

\s the author well says: “The plight 
ol the Arab refugees lies at the flaming 
Middle East 


immigrant 


turmoil. For 
that has 


core of every 


Jewish gone into 


Israel, there 
\rab. 


again, the 


has been one displaced 
Should hot war come to the area 
find a 
the problem ot 


failure to solution, 


alter nine years, for 
these one million displaced Arabs from 
Palestine will have been responsible for 
the conflict.” 

Phe author presents an evaluation of 
American interests in this area: ‘Teem- 
ing millions, strategic air bases, oil, and 
the balance of power between the Com- 
munist and free worlds are all at stake. 
lt 2 is not speedily 
realized, the Iron Curtain will descend 


on still anothet 


peace settlement 


large land mass. P 
Arab world 


1.S. forced to defend 


Israel will be wiped out, the 
enslaved, and the l 


herself against a rocket onslaught 
launched from Russian-secured North 
African bases.”’ 

In his final chapter, the author 


presents his peace formula. + Both sides 
But be- 
fore anything can be done, Israel will 
have to make a practical offer for the 


will have to make concessions. 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 





repatriation of some of the Arab refu- 
gees and for the resettlement of others. 

This book is a must for anyone who 
wishes to understand the present situa- 
tion in the Middle East. 


RALPH GORMAN, C.P. 


CATHEDRAL AND CRUSADE 
By Henri Daniel Rops. 664 pages. 
Dutton. $10 


Daniel-Rops adverts to 
a brutal soldier of the 
Middle-Ages 
having 


“who 
divorced and 
remarried, confronted 
a bishop, sword in 


hand, and cried: ‘Give 





me absolution or I'll 
kill When 
the prelate merely 
stretched out his neck and said: ‘Strike!’ 


you!’ 


H. Daniel-Rops 


he was answered in these extraordinary 


words: ‘No, I don’t like you well enough 


to send you straight to heaven.” He 
all his violence and ajl 
ed.” And that 
\ges as Daniel- 


por- 


concludes, “For 
his sins, that man belie: 
Middle 


Rops sees them, even though he 


too describes the 


travs a saint like Bernard as closest to 
the soul of the age. 


] 


Daniel-Rops is that amazing char- 


acter—historian, aesthete, novelist, scrip- 
ture scholar, journalist—who has becom: 
“Mr. Bestseller.” 
current projects Is a multi-volume his 
Church. Cathedral and 


third volume olf | 


France’s One of his 
tory of the 

Crusade is the that his- 
translated, and it 
1050-1350. 


torv, the only one 
spans the Middl 
Although the 


material 


\ges from 
author 


from a dozen 


approaches his 
vantage points 
(politics, learning, mysticism, art, etc.) 
looking at the 
And al- 


though the sweeping perspective is most 


you never find yourself 


period cut up into categories. 


characteristic of the treatment, there are 


more than enough facts to keep the 


whole from collapsing into a mound of 
eratuitous generalities 
But it is when Daniel-Rops attempts 


to catch his period within the terms 


of the great personalities oi the age that 


he is at his interesting best. Among 


those personalities are the = saints— 


Bernard, Thomas Aquinas, Louis (IX) 


of France, and Francis of Assisi. 


Unquestionably Daniel-Rops writes 


well, yet few will pretend that the six 


hundred pages of this book are. easy 
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Yleal Reading 


From Fashions 
to the 
Fathers 


The Story of My Life 


By Hilda C. Graef—Always cul- 
tured and entertaining, this charm- 
ing woman author, scholar, convert 
and biographer, will hold your in- 
terest throughout the fast-paced 
story of her life. She will share 
with you her rare insights and ex- 
periences and, in the end, leave you 
—as a sparkling conversationalist 
always does—with a desire to know 
her much, much better. $4.00 


Newman’s 


Letters 


Edited with Introductions by Derek 
Stanford and Muriel Spark—This 
book reproduces a selection of New- 
man’s correspondence representing 
the two halves of his life: letters 
written from within the Anglican 
fold, followed by those he wrote as 
a Catholic. The editors, acting as 
commentators rather than apolo- 
gists, explain and consider the back- 
ground to Newman’s letters in 
terms of those friends he was ad- 
dressing, and of the issues of which 
he spoke. $4.00 


Fénelon’s 
Letters 
to 
Men and Women 


Selested with an Introduction by 
Derek Stanford—Archbishop Féne- 
lon was always interested in help- 
ing laymen achieve holiness of life. 
Some of his greatest writing, some 
of his deepest wisdom, some of his 
most moving eloquence, will be 
found in these selected letters, 
chiefly to laypeople, urging them 
to personal sanctity, helping them 
to wrestle with themselves and the 
problems of their state. $4.00 





This 
Tremendous 


Lover 
By M. Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R.— 
Paperbacked Edition 
Now Available 
Widely recommended to all, lay- 
men, religious, and priests. ‘“‘No- 
where in English have we found 
such a coherent treatment of the 
main aspect of the spiritual life.” 


—Emmanuel 


Cloth $3.00 Paper $1.50 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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reading. But that large segment of 
America that seems fascinated by the 
Middle Ages should find just their meat. 


JOHN KIRVAN, C.s.P. 


SOVIET RUSSIA IN CHINA 


By Chiang Kai-shek. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 


392 pages. 


$5.00 


At the age of seventy, 


Chiang Kai-shek — re- 


views his career in 
Soviet Russia in 
China. This is not so 


much a personal auto 
biography as it is the 


tragic how 





story ol 
Soviet Russia brought 
within its orbit the 
vast region now known 
The Chinese 
lent 


C. Kai-shek 


as Red China. 
admits to ambiva- 
Regrets at having made 
temporary arrangements with the Krem- 
lin on numerous occasions and a certain 
pride in having opposed Communism 


leadet 


feelings: 


lor more than thirty years. 
In the course of three decades, Chi- 
ang Kai-shek has reached certain con- 


offers from his own 
bitter experience for the benefit of the 
remaining world. Dwelling at 
“neutralism” and “peaceful 
coexistence, 
that 


gerous as 


clusions which he 


[ree 
length on 
as advanced by Moscow, he 
warns these policies are “as dan- 
Communism itself.””. He ad- 
vises his readers that falling victim to 
Soviet offers of “peace” gives the Reds 
an Opportunity to “consolidate their 
gains” and prepare for the next move. 

He personally believes that the free 
world can employ only a strategy based 
on the military preparedness of anti- 
Communist peoples, looking toward the 
liberation of oppressed nations and with 
the United States taking the leadership. 
\long with this, he advises the nations 
ol the free world to “win ascendancy 
in the political, social, and psychological 
fields,” weak 


those Soviet 


up to now spots amone 


opposing Communism. 
However, Chiang Kai-shek believes that 
the Soviet 
checked without a world-wide shooting 
war if these conditions are carried out. 

This account, 


ageression by bloc can be 


including an excellent 
appendix and index, is a valuable addi- 
tion to current history. 


MARGARET BUDEN7Z. 


CHINA AND THE CROSS 


By Dom Columba Cary-Elwes. 324 pgs. 
Pr: ¥. Kenedy. $3.95 


Here is a new level of 
scholarship in English Catholic writing 
on the China. We 
might wish that we had a few American 
Catholics capable of work on this level 
and with equal interest in the Asian 
world. 


a book that sets 


modern history of 


Thus tar we do not havé them. 


The probabilities are that we will not 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


We are still 
too involved in mission propaganda and 
in fund-raising publications. 

For information the author has con. 
sulted many of the earliest sources and 


have them for some time. 


a good part of the latest scholarship, 
The narration is done skilfully. The 
general reader should find it quite fas- 
cinating. We read, in turn, the amazing 
the Nestorian, Franciscan, 
Jesuit, and Modern efforts to Christian- 
ize the Chinese world. The first three 
periods are best presented. The last 


events” ol 


period needs considerably more research. 

No history 
so delicate to write about as the mission 
China. The thing has been 
involved in bitter controversy for the 


mission is so difficult or 


history of 





city, a 
he dre 
his ch. 
that 

sultan 
the d 
moutl 
White 
count 
missic 
’ powe! 


BEY 
By 
Do 

A co 





last four hundred years. 


mission policies. We commend the au | 


thor for his ability to tell the story ably 


and with proper felicity of expression, | 


with the exception of the place in the 
epilogue wherein he has 


Church with the Nationalist Government 
that should have been presented dif- 
ferently. No individual person should 
have been mentioned in this context. 
THOMAS BERRY, C.P. 


THE WHITE FATHERS 
By Glenn D. Kittler. 
Harper & Bros. 

The the White Fathers is 

both an exciting adventure tale and the 

narrative of profound religious devo- 
tion. Ineluctably connected with these 
is the biography of one of the towering 
figures of the modern Catholic Church, 
that heroic personality Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie of Algiers. It is strange that this 
prelate. one of the leaders of late nine- 
teenth-century 
so little 


299 pages. 
$5.00 


history. of 


Catholicism, should be 
known in the United States 
today, and it is particularly appropriate 
that 
the moment. 


his memory should be revived at 

For Lavigerie almost alone in his day 
believed in improving the lives and in- 
creasing the rights of the native African. 
He the education of the 
\frican along European lines—this in 
1867! He fought the abolition of 


the slave trade at the time when Euro- 


believed in 
for 


pean monarchs of his own religion were 
He 
criticized and opposed his own govern- 
ment for the methods it employed in 
North Africa and foretold that they 
would produce a bitter end. It is well 
that the Cardinal 


profiting from and protecting it. 


is not alive today to 
see the fulfillment of his prophecy, for 
he was a patriotic Frenchman as well as 
a goed Christian, 

Fortunately Mr. 


dramatic 


for Kittler, his sub- 
that its inherent 
power overcomes the deficiencies of his 
style and presentation. His writing is 
at times almost childish in’ its  simpli- 


ject is so 


Feelings are | 
very strong about both past and present | 


ventured a | 
‘ s \ 
statement on the relationship of the 
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still B city, and one wonders from what sources 
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for Christmas 


CONCEPTION 


Abbey + Press 





Box 603, Conception, Mo. 
Christian and modern quality cards 
by Benedictine Monks 


Write for 
ers with 


free descriptive fold- 
imprinting information. 
Special offer: Sample box of 20 of our 
1957 Xmas cards ($2 value) plus “Put- 
ting Christ into Christmas” packet 
(booklets, leaflets, holy cards, $2 value), 
all for $3 postpaid. 
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HERE’S AN EASY FAST WAY 


TO RAISE 35% AND MORE 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 
OR GROUP 
Just imagine! Your group can 
raise all the money you need, 
¢ easily, quickly, without le cost to 
you! I’lisend your group—inadvance 
—a supply of my famous Pantry Fla- 
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voring Kits,containing 2% oz.botties 
of Imt. Banana, Lemon, Orange and Imt 
Black | Walnut Flavorings. Have 10 members each sell 7 Kits 
at only $1.35 each, keep $35.00 cash for your treasury, send me 
balance of proceeds. 
‘Vour Own Money! Takeup to 60 days; 
Kits. You risk nothing totry my 
amazing tested plan, u more than 50,000 organizations. 
E! Rush name, s for details of my Plan which 
FRE . on you fe ash, or valuable equipment for 
your group ...sent FREE, no obligation. Write TODAY to 


ANNA ELIZABETH WADE, 2435 Tyree St., Lynchburg, Va. 


we give 








CATHOLIC CHRISTMAS 


Make $50 for yourself, Sodality, 

Club, or School selling 100 boxes 

finest Religious Catholic Christ- 
mas Cards. Other fast money makers. 
Stationery, Novelties, Imprints, etc. 


RUSH 


COUPON For SAMPLES on approval 


ROBINSON CARDS 

DEPT. C-46 CLINTON, MASS | 

| NAME ....... | 

| ES Renee i gil het ce | 
ITY 

Onan a eed OO acon 


Wilson 


Davies 


the New Yorker and Dr. 
Signet Key Books. 

The publishers perhaps are too optim 
that it is intended both 


lor the specialist and the general reader. 


for 
for 
in 


istic saying 


Its scrupulous footnotes and_ cross-ret- 
will task the of the 
running reader; its very sobriety in mat- 


erences patience 
ters of hypothesis will disqualify it for 
the 
careful reader it will prove an enrich- 
and invaluable ref- 


general public. However, for the 


ing experience an 
erence, 
Divided the First 


Part offers in six chapters and two hun- 


into two paris, 


dred pages an account of the various 
discoveries, archeological campaigns, 
and laboratory work of the past ten 
years; the question of dating; the na- 
ture of the religious movement at Qum- 
ran; a reconstruction of the history and 


in the 
and a masterly appraisal of the 
ol 


theology involved manuscripts; 
Teacher 
Righteousness. 
The Second Part provides over eighty 
pages of the basic texts in translation 
and almost forty pages of supplementary 
notes and bibliography. 
Che format, type, and illustrations are 
superb. 
HILARY SWEENEY, C. 


P., STD. 


THE FIRST JESUIT 


By Mary Purcell. 
Newman. 


17 pages. 
$5.00 


Saint 


Ignatius is a primary example ol 
the way in which a saint influences his 
tory far beyond his own contemporaries. 
He lived in a world seething with 
change and revolution; a_ turbulent 
world of great personalities such as 
More and Erasmus, Vives and Machia- 
velli, de Gama and Cortes, Magellan and 


Pizarro, Botticelli and 
Titian and Raphael, 


Michelangel», 
da Vinci and Du- 


rer, Luther, Melancthon and Calvin, 
Copernicus, the Medici and Farnesi, the 
Borgias and Hapsburgs, the Valois and 
the Tudors. 

Into this turmoil of history, without 
recognizing it as such, Ignatius came 
with an idea: an idea formulated in his 


meditations and hardened in his strug- 


gles; an idea backed by a zeal that could 
not be shaken because it was based on 
the fundamental truth that God must 
be served. So out of his intense love 
for Our Lord, his wholehearted obedi 
ence to the Church, and his driving zeal 
to bring souls to Christ and the Church, 
there emerged the solid institution he 


left behind him to perpetuate his work 
the Company of 
It is, 


Jesus. 


in a sense, amazing that Ignatius 


failed to accomplish the work he most 


set his heart on after his conversion. 


Yet his life reveals the real philosophy 


of history, how the Providence of God, 
makes use of the good will of men, and 
even the obstructive actions of men, to 


accomplish His own purpose. 


This biography of Saint Ignatius jis 
a well-written and interesting work. It 
with the man and 
which he met the problems 
rather than with the 
established. It 
firsthand sources—the 


is concerned 
the 
of 

Society 


more 

way 

life, 
he 


his creat 


is based on 
letters of Ignatius 
himself which reveal so much about his 
thoughts and purposes. There 
bibliography and an index. 
PETER QUINN, 


is a fine 
CP, 


THE LIVING LEGEND 


By Alan Phillips. 328 pages 
Little, Brown. $4.00 
The Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


do not wear red tunics except on cere- 
monial occasions, despite the movies and 





television. And, except during their 
training period, they rarely ride on 
horses. Generally they are garbed in a 
subdued brown jacket and they travel 
in cars. Styled and accoutred thus, they 
might be just another Constabulary 
force. But they are not. 

To enlighten us on the activities of 


the Royal Canadian Mounted 
and to disabuse us of many 
Mr. 


Hollywood 


whimsies, Alan Phillips has written 


The Living Legend. According to him 
“The Mounties” do not always “get 
their man.” In fact that never was their 
motto. They follow instead the _ less 
dramatic, but more inspiring device 
Maintiens le droit which might be ren- 


dered “Uphold the law.” 
They are a strongly disciplined force 
with many and diverse duties. One 


might say their operations embrace all 
the activities of G-Men—T-Men, 
Coast Guard, Texas Rangers, State and 
Municipal Police. 

In number they are unimpressive. A 
mere force of 5400 men polices 3,600,000 
square miles—greater the 
the United States. the reader be 
misled figures, must remember 
that the great stretches of Canada con- 
tain only 16 million people. 

There are 


our 


than area of 
Lest 


by one 


several arresting narratives 
in this book. They from Sitting 
Bull and his Sioux in the old Canadian 
West to narcotic rings in modern Mont- 


range 


real. But the best stories are of the 
manhunts through the vast northern 
regions. The distances traveled are ex- 


hausting with 


temperatures sometimes 
75 degrees below zero. 
with 
for 


Danger coupled 
such a 
reading. 


in climate make 


good summer 


suspense 


PAUI 


THE LUNATIC FRINGE 


QUINN. 


By Gerald W. Johnson. 248 pages. 
Lippincott. $3.95 
In bedlam it is the sane man who is 


the oddity so perhaps, in light of the 


checkered history of the Republic, it 
is not surprising that many who were 
set down as specimens of lunacy were 


Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 
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subsequently found to be the very voice 
of orthodoxy. This thesis is conveyed 
by Mr. Johnson through the dissection 
of as colorful a collection of characters 
as could be found outside of A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. Scorned and 
ridiculed as they were, their ideas have 
largely come to be accepted and woven 
into the fabric of our existence today. 

These tales are told with a lively and 
sardonic wit which for enter- 
taining reading. Probably only in Amer- 
ica, Where change has been so constant 


makes 


and so rapid, could) such a crew of 
Minor Prophets arisen, been 
hounded down by contemporaries, then 


have 


discovered to be right as angels, all in 
the space of a few short decades. 
Here are found as 
Horace Greeley, Henry George, Sock- 
less Jerry Simpson, Ignatius Donnelly, 
and others of a like kidney up to and 
including Terrible Teddy Roosevelt. 
Looked upon many incarnate 
demons only later to be replaced by 


such worthies 


by as 
Joseph Stalin, these men actually con- 
templated nothing more revolutionary 
than the of 
currency, income 


establishment elastic 
graduated 
shorter work week, minimum wages, and 
old 
all of which we accept gratefully today. 

Mr. Johnson has spelled out most 
effectively the dangers inherent in advo- 
cating new ideas. He is not so felicitous 
in tackling current 
McCarthyism 


an 
tax, a 


age and unemployment insurance, 


issues such = as 
he feel, 
as did so many of the Senator’s critics, 
that bald statement, put authoritatively 
enough, may substitute 


and evidence alike. 


where seems to 


for argument 
One feels that the 
men whose lives he chronicles must have 
encountered, in their time, the 
arbitrary attitudes in reverse. 
VICTOR J. NEWTON. 


same 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY vs. 
THE C.L.O. 


By Max M. Kampelman. 


Praeger. 


299 pages. 


$6.00 


The chief value of this study on The 
Communist Party vs. the C.1.O. centers 
in the methods used by a section of the 
American labor movement to rid _ itself 
of Communist control. In spite of the 
instructions of V. I. Lenin 
“all sorts stratagems, artifices, 
illegal methods, to evasions and subter- 
luges” to gain entry into and manipu 
late unions for Red purposes, the fact 
that the C.1.O. actually expelled whole 
Red-dominated unions from its ranks is 
a lesson to other organizations pene- 
trated by Soviet-inspired  infiltrators. 
The false notion that organized labor is 
essentially pro-Communist, along with 
the equally mistaken view that anti 
Communists must anti-union, does 
hot stand up after reading these well 
documented pages. 

Dr. Kampelman’s book is particularly 


to resort 


to of 


be 


useful because it is based on the C.1.O. 
records themselves. Further strengthen- 
ing would have resulted by including 
the sworn testimony of ex-Communists 
who have contributed valuable additions 
to the record of directing and caucusing 
on the part of Communist leaders con- 
centrating on the labor movement. In 
some cases, the terms “anti-Communist” 
and “liberal”’—as applied to specific 
organizations and individuals—might 
have more sharply defined. It 
might also have been noted, although 


deen 


perhaps not essential within the frame- 
work selected by the author, that some 
of the union leaders, outspoken against 
the Communists in the C.1.O., were sub- 
sequently opposed to dealing vigorously 
with the Red issue in education, govern- 
ment, and other agencies. 

Dr. Kampelman aptly lists the five 
types individuals contribute 
to Communist strength in any group, 
ranging from the Party member, the 
fellow traveler, the sympathizer, the 
opportunist, and the “liberal” who will 
associate with Communists for some im- 


of who 


mediate demand. This is a recognition 
of the functioning of the Communist 
line, too often neglected in appraising 
Red subversive practices. 

MARGARET BUDENZ. 


THE INTELLIGENT WOMAN’S 

GUIDE TO CONSERVATISM 
By Russell Kirk. 
Devin-A datr. 


122 pages. 

$2.75 
This is an appealing little book, writ- 
ten in a clear, concise style, which 
explores all sides of the question of 
social, moral, and political values in 
our everyday lives. Why women, you 
may ask, the answer is that it is 
not written exclusively for women, but 
for all people who are interested in 
serving the Republic, especially those 
who have no direct part in politics— 
im other words, for 


and 


those whose role 
it is to keep our representatives alive 
and sensitive to human rigits. 

Those who read this book thought- 
fully will be alerted to the dangers 
around the growing indifference 
to how our government is to be run; 
the willingness scrap our system 
of checks on governmental powers; the 
lack of interest in genuine education 
which abandons our schools to radicals, 
who turn them instruments of 
power; and the of a vital sense 
of community. 


us: 


to 


into 
loss 


The treatment of education, though 
brief, is very effective. ‘The author 
walks right into the arena and _ states 
baldly that the purpose of education 
is to make people intelligent and good, 
an aim which cannot be realized with- 
out the co-operation of 
community. 


school and 
Secularism should be 
checked; real subject matter should be 
brought back to the curriculum; and 
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Chapel 
Veils 


To Any Woman 
Who Ever Needed a Hat 
When She Was Bareheaded 


if 


Have you ever been passing a Catholic 
church and decided to stop in for a few 
minutes? Maybe you were traveling and 


wanted to visit a famous Cathedral. 
balanced a handkerchief on your 
With a Chapel Veil in your purse you 
always be ready such emergencies. 


So you 
hea‘. 
will 


for 


Chapel Veils are imported f 
They are made of black ce, li the man- 
tillas worn by Spanish women for 
tions—so practical and appropriate. 


om Barcelona. 
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If Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year’s grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. M-44, Wilmette, Ill. 
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AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. ¥.—One of the nation’s largest 
book publishers is seeking manuscripts of all 
types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special atten- 








tion to new writers. If your work is ready for 
publication, send for booklet SN.—it’s free. 
Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1. 
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Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
Boys — Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
Gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
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For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 
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Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
tion, builds men. Accredited 4-yr. high school course pre- 
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self-discipline should be stressed on all 


levels of education. The book is a bold 
call action; it not a negative 
criticism, but a challenge to all who are 
interested in preserving our heritage. 
N. ELIZABETH MONROE. 
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PEGUY 


By Alexander Dru. 121 pages. 
Harper. $2.50 
Save to a few scholars and a scattering 


ol poetry lovers, the name Charles Péguy 





is practically unknown to the Anglo- 
American world of letters. But he ts 
that rarity—a prophet in his own 
country. Today, forty-three years after | 
his heroic death in the first Battle of 
the Marne, his influence reverberates | 
across France, where he is acclaimed 


) literary giant and revered as a modern 
saint, 
Péguy, a stormy 


crusader, first made his mark as a pole- 


mist for economic theory and a pam- 
phleteer in the hectic era of Vaffaire 
Dreyfus. He was a man of fiery integ- 
rity who inverted “the truth shall make 
you free,” to live by the creed that 
only treedom can lead to truth. With 
passionate zeal he traveled a tortuous 
route in pursuit of this ideal. In_ his 
short forty-one years (born, 1873—died, 
1914) his search led him out of the 
Church into a godless socialism and 
back to Catholicism where he finally 
found a unifying principle of freedom 
and truth. In his own estimate, his 
was a moral revolution, not a conver- 
sion, 


\lexander Dru has here produced 


literary chef d’oeuvre that, despite 
its slender proportions, unveils the 
whole Péguy. With deft economy he 
evokes the underlying poetic unity 
which animated this eccentric, enigmatic, 
and frequently feverish zealot. 
Péguy’s poetic talent was late in 
flowering. He was thirty-five before he 
turned his pen to verse, but when he 


did, the whole architecture of his poetic 


mind sprang into bold relief—unveiling 


as well the poetic essence of his prose. 
It is as a poet-prophet that Péguy 
stands today, a sonorous voice trumpet- 


atholicism—a 
Dru’s 


virile C 
scholar 


ing a message 
notable work 
should do much to spread both here 
and in Britain. 
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By B. J. Chute. 221 pages. 

Dutton. $3.50 | 
There are twelve captivating stories 
in this collection, four each devoted 
to children, adults, and oldsters. Miss 
Chute does exceptionally well with 


children, 
and intuitive 


“The 


joys, appraisal the 


portrays one five- 


ol 


false. Fiesta” 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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a his figures up and down the gamut of Foremost Catholic military preparatory 
. . school der Christ 3rot Ss. C- 
@ literary charm. He discusses all sorts of  aattee oat ge preparation. Grades 
‘ . 8-12. Sma ‘lasses. > st rat- 
Me “gs things with her, this unknown woman, oe eS ee cen ae 
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LADYCLIFF COLLEGE 


Highland Falls, N. Y. (Adjoining West Point) 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis 
Four-Y2ar Course Leading to 


the Bachelor of Arts Degree 
Resident and Day Students 
Write for information or cal! Highland Falls 8-2060 


| 


GOOD COUNSEL COULsse 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester os 
Cenducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
jeurmalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 

Unusaally beautifal location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 


YORK 














Campus bordering Hudson River @ 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts. Commerce Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited 7 the Association of American Universities. 
One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
Address Secretary 











College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 








ing to Mus., and B.S. in Music 


with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 


Cincinnati, 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 

Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 

Conducted by et of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. 

* - ducation. 

Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 

icinne a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co-operation 








ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 


® Bachelor of Arts 
® Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.8., 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social 
and sports program Dramatic and musical productions 
with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- 
phere. 350-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Pool. Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Early application advised. Catalog 

Registrar, Box G, 3, Immaculata College, Immaculate, Pa. 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS 








Woonsocket, R. |. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 


High School, State Accredited Classical, 


Sci- 


entific, Commercial, and General Courses. 


Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


Holy Cross Brothers 


Serve God as a Brother in 


® Teaching ® Foreign 

® Youth Work Missions 

© Farming ® Clerical Work 
® Trades 





Write for literature to 
Brother Hyacinth, ©.S.C 
St. Joseph Juniorate 
Valatie 9, New York 


, €.S.C. 


Brother Eymard 
218 Dujarie Hall 


Notre Dame, ind. 





BROTHERS OF THE SACRED HEART 


Dedicated to God and Youth: grammar 
schools, high schools, orphanages, sum- 
mer camps, foreign missions—-world 
wide. Write to: Vocation Director, 71-06 


31st Avenue, Jackson Hgts. 69, N. Y., 
or 1187 Esplanade Ave., New Orleans 
16, La. 
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SAINT FRANCIS 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic 
“COr jraduates in leading colleges and 
Grades 9 through 12. Enrollment 100 
1847 by Franciscan Fathers 
70 acres. Full athletic program, varsity and 
Total Cost $1500. Write for catalog. 


Father George, T.O.R. 
Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 


(--Seton Hill College—- 








Convenient 














Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


| 

| Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional train- 

| ing for medicine, law, social service. Elemen- 
tary and secondary ‘teacher education; art, 

| music, home economics education. Campus 
nursery school. 200-acre campus in foothills of 

| Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 

| Regional, national accreditation. 

_ 


_Catalog on Request. Write Box 23-S_.__ 


SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 
r ins boys ae become true Christian gentlemen 
Well-ba ance ed pr 


30S, gT — 5 











Solid foundation in the fun 
damental skills "in lis idual attention. Small classes, 
guidance Creative il encot ed Sports: football, 
_ ke th all, bas ha 1, hiking, z eaning Dormitories 

ilwaukee Write for tolder: Brother 
Sooteae Elder, c. S. C., Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 
Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. | 








HEALING HANDS 


circle the globe in over 
hospitals and mission areas. 
Save souls as a noble and 
- heroic HOSPITALLER BROTHER 
/ of St. John of God. Write: 
Pon of Novices Director of Vocations 
St. Joseph's Novitiate lammond Hall 
Ojai, California Gloucester, Mass. 





or 


“MEN IN THE BROWN 
FLANNEL SCAPULAR” 


and other booklets will be sent 

to young men desiring to be- 

come Franciscan Missionary 
brothers of the Sacred Heart 
. 

Reverend Brother Superior 


St. Francis Monastery 
Eureka Missouri 

















Please order your books through THE SIGN 


of 4000 HOSPITALLER a 





fashion, coquetry, incompatibility j 
marriage. He even tells her “shag 
dog” stories which he attributes 
André Gide. 

The letters are witty in the Galli 
sense, avuncular sometimes but neye 
paternal, They are the sort of thing 


that a real woman might treasure, wrap 
ped a pink ribbon. Shaw wrote iy 
much the same gay and lilting manne 


to Dame Ellen. Here, because the le 
ters are to an unknown, any woma 
reader, of whatever age, in the reading 
may preen herself as Maurois’ querida 
Light as the letters are, they have a 
profundity far beyond Elvis Presley, 
DORAN HURLEY 





PILLAR OF CLOUD 


By Jackson Burgess. 254 page 


Putnam. $3.5 


It was the deep ambi- 





tion of Ned Drum as 

a wagon master and 
plains guide to be the 
first to find a direct 
cross-continent route 

to the Rockies, mid- 

way between the me- 

andering Oregon and 

Santa Fe Trails. With J. Burgess 

a small, ill-assorted group of seven, he 
lifts himself above the atmosphere ol 
failure which has always engulfed hin 
and makes the venture, in 1858, starting 
out from the faction-torn Free State o 


Kansas. 
It 


sonalities 


tragic clash in per 
a tale of the 


Scorn 


is a story of a 
aS it. is 


frontier. 


as much 
of the 
bitter 


opening and 
finally 
Drum and a 
engineer who questions his judgment 
authority. It is a strangely told 
for the author 
his strings in his delineation of his char 


young, spiritedly restles 


end his 


story; more or less mutes 


hatred develop betwee; 





acters so that the burst of mad. violence 
that the 
rather than in the true mood of tragedy 


ends novel is melodramati 


In a sense, it is a novel in the genre ol 
The Ox-Bow Incident; and the author 
a new writer, shows great awareness 0! 


nature and its physical effects upon his 








characters as they make the journey, Ht 
is less effective in presenting them plaus 
ibly to the reader. The 
Quaker wife, shown vari 
ously that it would seem that Mr. Bu 
gess was never quite certain what typt 
of woman he wanted to Phat 
uncertainty in) many to 
his writing’, irresolution 
as to whether adventure psychologi- 
cal emphasis shall take first place. It is 
however, without being too cautious, 4 
much more mature novel of the open- 
ing of the West than most and the nar- 
rative is interestingly told. It is a Liter 
ary Guild selection for August. 


lone woman, i 


young is so 


portray. 
Ways 
in 


or 


seems 
brood over 


DORAN HURLEY. 
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A BELL RINGS FOR JOHNNY 


(Continued from page 19) 


to compliment a child who has chosen 
wrongly. Wrongly by whose standards? 
His choice is, from his point of view, 
more logical than many we as adults 
make. Mary wants all her dolls’ dresses 


blue because it is the color she likes 
best, because it is the Blessed Moth- 
er’s color, or because it’s like the sky 
on a happy day. Her reasons are more 
sensible than those of her father who 
wears a gray flannel suit to the office 
because he thinks it makes him look 


important. 

Children who have approval of their 
parents have self-confidence. They will 
contribute to life with calm and grace. 
Children from continuous 
criticism are brought either to complete 
neglect of effort or to an insatiable drive 
to succeed. Both bring unhappiness. 

In the six years it takes to prepare a 
child for first parents should 
attempt to guide his natural curiosity. 
This trait can serve him well in school 
It must only be raised by parental sug 
gestion intellectual level. If 
children approach school as an oppor- 


who sufter 


grade, 


to an 
tunity to learn about a wide, wonderful 
world, they will 
the task. 
Curiosity must be related to personal 
experience to be fruitful. child 


sits twelve 


have enchusiasm fon 


who 


belore television eight to 


hours a day is partially satisfying his 
curiosity. He is not satisfying himsell. 
The 


and he 


experience is not a fruitful one, 
little from it. ‘To 


participate in building a bird house (i 


learns very 


father has the patience) or to help in 
baking a cake (if mother has the time) 
is more instructive to a_ five-year-old 
than a week of tots’ television programs. 
The more experiences he has had, the 
more he can appreciate the experiences 
of others. 
Before he the school, the 
should) know 
along with other children. 
require nursery 
the 
ing 
that 


r¢ spec ted. 


eects neal 


six-year-old how 


to get 
This doesn’t 
school training from 
three. It learn- 
at home and in the neighborhood 
others that 


who 


age ol comes from 


have rights must bi 


The child 


wrong at home is certain to meet some 


can do no 
obstacles when he meets other children. 
The child has developed 
self-discipline through home discipline 
will be prepared activity. 
He the difhcult faci 
about social living—that it requires self- 
restraint, 


who some 


lor group 


has learned most 


Parents who take a serious and intelli 
gent interest children 
will first grade, be 
cause they prepare them for life. First 
grade will be only a beginning of novel 
life-incidents which their 
face with composure, with interest, and 
with eventual satisfaction and success. 


in raising their 


prepare them for 


children can 





What Does Your English 
Say About You? 


“Ts your English a help or a hindrance?” 
asks English-expert Sherwin Cody. Mistakes 
in English reveal a lack of education. Every 
time you speak or write, you show what you 
are. When you use the wrong word, mis- 
pronounce a word, hesitate or shy away 
from speaking, you handicap yourself enor- 
mously. 

“Most people do not write or speak good 
English simply because they never formed 
the habit of doing so,” says Mr. Cody, whose 
remarkable invention has shown over 150,- 
000 men and women how to correct their 
mistakes in English. 

The basic principle of Mr. Cody's method 
is habit forming. It finds your mistakes and 
concentrates on them. There are no rules, 
no drills, no memorizing. The study of Eng- 
lish has been made so simple that only fif- 


teen minutes a day of pleasant practice is 
required. Errors that friends are too polite 
to mention disappear. Your vocabulary 
grows. You gain a facility of speech and 
writing that marks you as a person of cul- 
ture, education and ability. You gain social 
prestige, promotions and pay increases 

If you are interested in learning more 
about what Mr. Cody method can do for 
you, write for his helpful free book, ‘*How 
You Can Master Good English in 15 Minutes 
a Day.” It tells how a command of English 


can help you reach any goal. Address a card 


or letter today to: Sherwin Cody Course in 
English, 669 Central Drive, Port Washing- 
ton, N. Y. The book will be sent you free, 
without obligation. No salesman will call. 


Tear this out as a reminder. 

















SCHOOL BUSSES 


A Complete Service 
@ FOR SALE @ LEASE @ CONTRACT 
New and used. For | or 100. To your specifications. 
Set up on Local Service and Drivers. Phone or Write 
COUSINS SCHOOLWAY BUS SERVICE 
205 Forest Dr., Wethersfield, Conn. 
Phone JAckson 9-3100 








SAVE STAMPS for the Missions 
Most Valued—commemorative 
But all stamps worthwhile 


Fill a bor or lurge envelope and send to: 


PASSIONIST FATHERS 
Holy Cross Seminary Dunkirk, N. Y. 











Xaverian Brothers 


TEACHERS OF YOUTH 


Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
young men who can lead a 

e of complete sacrifice 
fe devoted to Catholic Edu- 


For further information: 
Brother Paul, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College—Box $ 
Silver Springs, Md. 














General Vocational Director 
Holy Cross Seminary 
Dunkirk, New York 


If you live in any state 
east of Ohio 











For Complete Information write to: 


See YOURSELF 
as a PASSIONIST 


As A PRIEST You Will: Pray and 
Study in Seminary or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, Preach Missions, Re- 
treats As Missionary Home or 
Abroad. 


As A BROTHER You Will: Pray 
and Work in the Monastery, Learn- 
ing Trades to help with Monastery 
supplies and maintenance. 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 
Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 
If you live in Ohio or 
west of it 














THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


Brothers staff every department of their 
modern hospitals and institutions. Educa- 
tion and training given after admission 
@ REGISTERED AND PRACTICAL 
NURSES ' 


@ STATIONARY ENGINEERS 

@ X-RAY AND LABORATORY 
TECHNICIANS 

@ COOKS - BAKERS - DIETICIANS 

PHARMACISTS - ANESTHETISTS 

FARMERS - PHYSIOTHERAPISTS 

@ HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATORS 








PAULIST FATHERS 
Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


Send coupon to: 
Director of Vocations 


415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
DEAR FATHER : Please send me, without 




















@ ACCOUNTANTS - TYPISTS obligation, some of your vocational 
@ PAINTERS - CARPENTERS literature, 

Sanctify yourself and serve Christ's sick 

as a Hospital Brother. Illustrated booklet Steg rc uidane vibiaca eG ae a Age 

sent without charge or obligation. s 

ALEXIAN BROTHERS CEE OCT ORT PEE OE OE Pe ee 
VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR : 
1240 W. Belden Ave., Chicago — 14, II. Ae Zone ee 
Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN THE SIGN e SEPTEMBER, 1957 69 





make their spiritual year of novitiate 


God—set apart! 





spiritual life, then jot us a line. 


SALVATORIAN BROTHERS 





ST. NAZIANZ 7, WISCONSIN 


at 
BROTHERS are true Religious in every sense of the word. 
if you are a big man, that is to say, BIG of heart, generous to a 
fault, with «a terrific sense of humor and a deep down desire to improve your 

We can help, if YOU'LL let 


River Oaks Manor! SALVATORIAN 


They are consecrated to 





us. 











GENEROUS HEARTED 
YOUNG MEN 


Use your time and talents 
in our Lady’s own Order: 
SONS OF MARY HEALTH 
of the SICK 
Become a Priest or Brother! 






your lives to our medical or 
1etical work in the Missions. 

Write for booklet and Dept. S. information 
to: SYLVA MARIA, Framingham, Mass. 





aBENEDICTINE® 
PRIEST BROTHER “find, 


Write FATHER BENEDICT oss 
Saint feo assey Saint leo.Fflorida 








YOU CAN 





Wouldn't you like to have these three Hearts for your own 


Be a SON OF THE HOLY FAMILY 


As a Priest or Brother in Teaching, Youth Work, Missions, 


Parishes, Trodes, Farming, Social Work 


Vocational Director—Holy Family Seminary 
Glenmont Rd., Silver Spring, Maryland 

















XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS 


We seek pioneers who would bring Christ to 
Mission Lands. The mission is difficult—the 
work is hard—the reward is the best. Will 
YOU accept the challenge? Students may en- 


ter after High School. A special Latin course 
is provided for delayed Vocations 

For information write today 
Director of Vocations— 

XAVERIAN FATHERS—Holliston, Mass. 


to: 





FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST 
St. Francis did. YOU can. Be 
6 1I a religious — A Francisean 
3 Brother dedicated to Christ and 
5 youth, 
For information write to: 
cation Director, Franciscan 
Tertiaries of the Holy Cross, 
St. Anthony Novitiate, New 
serlin, Illinois. 


Vo- 





HOW TO TELL IF YOU 
SHOULD BE A PRIEST 


Have you ever wondered Do / have a 
vocation? ... Can! be a priest? ... 
Would | be a good priest? If you have, 
you will find great help in a brief book- 
let written especially for young men 
like yourself, facing a decision that can 
change your entire life. This booklet 
tells about the Holy Cross Fathers who 
serve Christ as parish priests, foreign 
Missioners, priest-teachers, and home 
missioners. Its plain, direct language 
will help you take the best road to 
serving Christ. 

Simply write or visit 


HOLY CROSS FATHERS 


North Easton, Massachusetts 








YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested in boarding school work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 

Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 








G.1.’s_ @ GRADUATES 


Men 17-26 
You are NOT TOO LATE 
to start studying LATIN 
*x* Special Courses ex 
Join DON BOSCO’S 
SALESIANS to work for 
YOUTH as a Priest or 
Teaching Brother. 
G.I. Approval 
Write to: 





Reverend Father Director 


DON BOSCO COLLEGE 
NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 











We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 








EDUCATION IN ROME 


(Continued from page 26) 


him. And the table talk was unusually 
spirited that evening at the College. 
Finally Salvatore, in obvious distress, 
came over to the Rector and whispered 
in his ear: “Monsignor, it is now five 
times I fill him—I still go on?” 

The year 1949 was memorable for the 
College and the beginning of a new cra. 
The House on Humility Street was re. 
opened after a lapse of eight years caused 
by the war. In addition, the American 
bishops took the decision about the same 
time to begin construction of a new, 
much bigger building on the Janiculum, 
a site purchased twenty-five years earlicr, 

Count Enrico Galeazzi, the gifted 
papal architect, was entrusted with draw- 
ing up the plans. Under the Rector's 
energetic direction, work went ahead 
despite Communist labor stoppages and 
other headaches. And long betore con- 
struction its final stages, the 
American which had contrib- 
uted generously from the outset, had the 
new building paid for. 

The Pope, who had followed the con- 
struction with keen interest, paid the 
College the signal honor of coming to 
dedicate the building in person on Oct. 
14, 1953. In the glowing Chapel of the 
Immaculate Conception, more than a 
thousand Most 
were high dignitaries—15 cardinals, in- 
cluding 
Princes 


entered 
dioceses, 


persons were crowded, 
the College’s 3 alumni who are 
of the Church; 7 archbishops 
bishops of the American hier- 
archy; the superiors general of all the 


and 27 


religious orders; the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of 40 nations accredited to the 
Holy See together with U.S. Ambas- 
sador Clare Boothe Luce. 

But in a deeper sense the most im- 
portant people in attendance that day 
were would remember the 
longest—the hundred 
young students of the College. It was to 
them the Holy Father turned and, in 
English, 


those who 


occasion several 


spoke with moving cloquence: 
Beloved sons, in the priesthood 
man is elevated to an almost staggering 


height, a mediator between a world in 
travail and the celestial kingdom of 
peace, Christ’s ambassador, steward ol 
God’s mysteries, he exercises a divine 


power. 

“Heir to the priestly and kingly offices 
of the Divine Redeemer, he is commis- 
sioned to carry on the task of salvation, 
bringing souls to God and giving God to 
souls. Modeling his life on that of 
Him he represents, the priest will gladly 
spend and be spent on behalf of souls.” 

For the present, 
hearing such words at first hand from 


young Americans 
the Vicar of Christ, this was a moment 
that gathered into itself all the bound- 
less inspiration of an education in Rome, 
at the heart of Christendom. 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 4) 


Congratulation to THE SIGN and to Kath- 
erine Burton for setting the record straight. 
This seems a distinct instance where a 
woman had the last word! 

Rev. Paut Marx, O.S.B. 
COLLEGEVILLE, MINN, 


I consider Katherine Burton’s article, 
(Tur SiGN—August) a masterpiece on the 
subject of Billy Graham... . 

Mary E. Kocu 
PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. 


LIVING 


May I express my delight in reading the 
little poem “Design for Living,’ by Augusta 
Towner Reid (July, p. 40), as it so hits the 
nail on the head. I happen to have “one 
girl and three boys.” I have cut the poem 
out to have for ready reference when some 
of the daily chores start to get me down. 

Mrs. R. E. Messina 
GRANADA HILLs, CALIF, 


Iam going to frame a copy of the poem 
“Design For Living,’ by Augusta ‘owner 
Reid, (July). On July 16, our daughter 
was born, and my husband bought a copy 
of Tur SIGN for me at Mt. Mercy Hospital| 
We have three boys, too. I have never 
read anything that seemed so lovely to me. 

When things get hectic, I shall read this} 
poem again and again. 





Mrs. STEPHEN PANKOW 
Burrato, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 
TOREADOR | 

In vou attempt to answer the question} 
of what St. Francis would have thought of| 
bull-fighting (July), it seems to me that| 
Tur Sion has fallen below its usual astute-| 
ness in handling such matters... . 

For you to imply that the modern bull-| 
fight has elements of sadism is to question 
the judgment of the hierarchy of these! 
countries and to accuse the people of the 
same countries as sadists. .. . I have seen 
a number of bullfights. I wonder if yvou| 
have. I say this because your criticism of| 
the spectacle seems to indicate that vou} 
are lacking some of the facts on the pro-| 
cedure of the corrida. .. . | 

It may well be that vou take a dim view! 
of bullfighting. But are you fair and just 
when you pass off a personal reaction as a 
theological view of the Church, at the same 
time branding anyone as a_ sadist who 
does not agree with you? 

Mrs. ELDON METZLER 
HUNTINGTON, IND. 


CHOOSING A WIFE 


Congratulations to Paul Hume for his 
article in your June issue, “How to Choose 
a Wife.’ I, too, am a “Paul” who married 
an alumna of the College of New Rochelle, 
a former school teacher, and an interesting 
conversationalist. 

There is never a dull moment at home, 
although it is embarrassing to me to be 








SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 
You may send your payments to 
THE SIGN—Passionist Fathers 
as a Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 


D enedictine aM CSESUIT BROTHERS 


FIND PEACE 


Following Christ by 
prayer and work 
CLERICAL 
DOMESTIC 
MANUAL TRADES 


For particulars write 
Brother William S. Haas, S.J. 
Jesuit Novitiate, Milford, 0. 


















White FATHER BENEDIC Toss 
eo assty Saint Leo.Horida 














CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. It is really a tragedy not 
to be able to take care of all of them because we lack missionaries. As a PRIEST or a LAY 
BROTHER you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, Mozam- 
bique), as well as of S. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia). 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND LAY BROTHERS 


— Apply to — 
Director of Vocations A special Latin course 
Consolata House of Studies is provided for delayed 


$406 Colorado Ave. N.W., Washington 11, . 
D. Cc. vocations. 











Why not be “The Perfect Soldier for Christ?’’ 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Formosa, Japan, the Philippines, the Belgian Congo, Indonesia, 
Haiti, Guatemala and Chile. Also Home Missions in the U.S.A. 


IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS Box BB Arlington 7, Va. 














THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys 
* Religious Teachers. 
* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills 

For information address the vocational director nearest your home: 


De La Salle Normal St. Joseph Normal ee 
Lafayette (3), La. Barrytown (3), N 
La Salle College Mont La Salle La Salle i e 
Philadelphia (41c), Pa. Napa (1), Cal. Glencoe (2), Mo. 








PIARIST FATHERS 
(Order of the Pious Schools) 


Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathersi The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 


PIARIST FATHERS P. 0. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 

















1 am a Teaching Brother 
one of several 


BROTHERS OF CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION 


(LA MENNAIS BROTHERS) 


After thinking it over, | decided to give my whole attention to the 
training of American high school boys. The Church thinks my work 
is a very essential part of her mission. Would you like to come 
with me? 

For information, write to: 


BROTHER MASTER OF NOVICES, F.I.C. 


La Mennais College, Alfred, Maine 














SACRED HEART MISSIONARIES 


welcome boys of high school and college age to apply for admission to 
their minor seminary and novitiate. Lack of funds is no obstacle. 
Spread the love of the Sacred Heart by teaching and preaching in the 
United States. Foreign mission work open to volunteers only. Young 
men, 18 to 35, who have ne vocation ey the priesthood, are eligible to 
join as Lay Brothers. 


Address: Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 
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THE SOCIETY OF MARY! 


@ Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. 
@ Consecrated to Mary by vow. ® All living a common life. 
@ Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apostolate. 


For more information send— mp e Ne 586. Santa Cruz, California. = 
_ indberg v irkwoo > o. 
oy poet Cor'O'R ‘at address—chaminade High School, oe Ave. and 











Emo Road, Mineola, 
nearest you: —Unive vaiey of Dayton, — le ail 9, Ohio. 
ENE Ee eet reer eee eee Vwatearh Age 
PO EN eo ee ne ee EL Cay Tee ee Be 
CHAE oss ceeennes Grade... +... State. ...<. Tel. OU iss 6d san oe 
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Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN THE SIGN e SEPTEMBER, 1957/ 71 























between eighteen and thirt 
all and follow Him may 


Sponsored by a friend of the 
Daughters of Oharity who 
loves their love of God and 
love of their fellow. man. 





DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 

who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 

nd peace and happiness in a life dedicated to 

engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 

SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, 





The Sisters 


St. Louis, Missouri 











THE BERNARDINE SISTERS, 0.8. F. 


need vocations for teaching, nursing, caring for 
orphans, the aged, retreat work. Foreign Missions. 


Write to Mother Provincial Mt Alvernia, 
Reading, Pa. Villa Maria, N. Stamford, Conn.— 
1045 N. Silvery Lane, Dearborn, Mich 


Address to Generalate: Maryview, Villanova, Pa. 





GIRL GRADUATES JNVITED 
TO THE FRANCISCAN ASPIR 
ANT SCHOOL—Girls _ finishing 


the eighth grade and desirous 
entering the religious life are in 
vited to contact the Franciscan 
Sisters of Mary Immaculate 4301 

18th St., P.O. Box 989, 
Amarillo, Texas. 





The Franciscan Sisters offer a 
complete high school course in 
their new novitiate high school 
department. 





IF & WHEN You Move, Please Remember 


Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN 


to Send 








Sister Lawrence, 





SISTERS OF CHARITY OF PROVIDENCE 
offer to young women a life dedicated to God's service in classrooms, hospitals, 
homes for the aging, orphanages, nurseries, homes of the poor. 
ness are to be found in this apostolate. 
Write for further information to: 


14 West 9th Avenue, Spokane, Washington 


Peace and happi- 








FRANCISCAN CHRISTOPHERS 


Bear Christ to His Children as a Frangiscan Mission- 
ary of St. Joseph, by teaching in schools, Colleges 
and Nurseries. Nursing in Teostiala, homes for 
the aged and orphanages. Catechising and paro- 
chial work in U.S.A. and foreign missions of East 
and West Africa, Sarawak and North Borneo. 
For information, write to 
Superior, Convent of St. Francis, 
Middletown, Conn 


HOME MISSIONERS 


Serving CHRIST in the 
Indians and Colored 
e SISTERS of the BLESSED SACRAMENT 


CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. 


Silver St. 




















MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 

Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 





The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
enerous young ladies who desire to make 
the Prec ious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol- 
lowing activities: teaching in kindergarten, ele- 
mentary and high school grades and as catechists ; 
nursing; dentistry ; domestic science; music and art 
—in the home and foreign missions. 
If interested, please write te: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 48, 
Shillington, Pa. 





THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Yeung women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superier 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 

















YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mission- 
ary Sister, nursing, So- 
clal Service, teaching 
catechism. In U. 8. and 
Okinawa. Age 16-30. 
Write: 

Mother Superior 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 

aVista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 














PALLOTTINE MISSIONARY SISTERS 


Would you like to be- 
come a Pallottine Sister? 
As a Religious of this 
Community you can use 

your talents: Nurse, 
eact do_ catechetical 

social and domestic 


For information write to: 


Rev. Mother Provincial 
St. Mary's Convent & 
Novitiate 
900 McCoy Rd. 


Huntington 1, 
West Virginia 

















The Carmelite Sisters for the Aged and Infirm 


“Your Life—What Shall It Be?” Will you offer 

it to God? Would you care for the forgotten people 

of the world—the aged? They need your love, your 

youth! They need you to help them prepare for 

Heaven—to bring joy to their last days on earth. 
are YOU interested? write to 

Rev. Mother M. Angeline Teresa, O.Carm. 


St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Germantown, New York 


“BRIGHT TOMORROWS” 


is a leaflet depicting our life and work in home 
and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con- 
gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphan- 
ages, and does social work. 


MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
P. 0. Box 1858 TS 


New Street and Squirrelwood Road Paterson, New Jersey 








“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God's aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 





of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 


yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 2358 Sheffield Ave... Chicago 
14, s 





Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 








the loser more often 
our lively discussions. 


“Scrabble,” too. ... 


than the winner in 
My wife beats me at 


PauL J. McCarty 


Boston, Mass. 


I will say that Paul Hume has hit the 
nail right on the head in his article, 


Wife.” What 
more articles 


“How 
we need in this 
like Mr. Hume's 
with down-to-earth ideas about choosing a 
and married life rather than 
modern romance stories that could 
progress farther than a divorce court. 
Mrs. FRANK BAUMANN 


to Choose a 
country is 


mate those 


never 


Proria, ILL. 


GOD’S SMILE 


Would you please inform us if there 
be any possibility of purchasing a fram- 
able copy of the photograph in your June, 


1957 issue—entitled “God Smiles in Defeat.” 
Anice W. Sweeney 

BALLSTON Spa, N. Y. 
In the June issue of Thur Sicn I saw a 


reproduction by Fabian Bachrach, on page 
zi. 

I would like very 
if possible. 


much to have a copy 


Mrs. RIA HETKE 


WINNEPFG, CANADA, 


In your June issue IT was very impressed 
by Fr. Rooney’s ‘exact description of the 
face of Christ, sculptured by Fr. Marie 
Bernard. 

Fr. Rooney, in 


his article, has captured 


the true expression of a great piece of art. 


He is to be commended on such a fine 
piece of writing. 
Grace Dr Prerro 
New Britain, Conn. 
| I would very much like to have a print 
of the photograph accompanying — the 
article. Can you tell me how I may obtain 
it? 


ELAINE Ross 


OAKLYN, N. J. 


A print on pyraglass may be obtained from 


Fr. Lucian Ducie, C.P., St. Gabriel’s Mon- 
astery, I59 Washington St., Boston 35, Mass. 
Price: $3.00. 


Unframed copies, with a gold tone finish, 


may be obtained from Bradford Bachrach, 
647 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
Three sizes are available. Prices range 


from approximately $12 to $30. 


CAPRA’S GENIUS? 


I wish Catholic publications would net 
publicize Catholics like Mr. Capra (June), 
who for years have been in a position to 


further the cause of Christ and have failed 
With all of great achieve- 
is one of my favorite directors) 
have “Full of Life” 
Injecting spiritual mes- 
science films is not enough; 
he had done some of this in the past. He 

has yet to make a Catholic film. 
Joseru: V. R. ZAHORSKY 


to do so. his 


ments (he 


he does not even one 


to his credit 
sages into the 


ALIourppa, PA. 

















